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INTRABLOC 


. — Refugees in Sofia Embassy 

n 

25000107 Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
27 Jan 89 p 3 


[Interview with Transylvanian Hungarian refugees 
granted asylum at the Hungarian Embassy in Sofia by 
Gyorgy Nonn and pictures by Zoltan Szalay: “Twelve 
Determined People”; date not given, refugees identified 
by first name only] 


[Text] An extended stay away from home is strenuous, 
even if one knows what he will find upon his return. But 
what can those Transylvanians of Romanian citizenship, 
who wish to settle in Hungary count on, whose present 
place of residence is in Bulgaria. And who knows for how 
long they will have to live at our embassy in Sofia, 
without being able to step out on the street? 


Evening brings peace even in the realm of radio waves. !t 
is half past six, we turn the search knob of the radio set 
until the broadcast volume from Budapest increases. We 
are in a room transformed into temporary quarters. The 
broadcast—which cannot be received well around noon, 
but which is fortunately repeated-——contains statements 
by Romanian Hung: rians who escaped to the Hungarian 
Embassy in Sofia. Around me I have the audience: the 
twelve refugees themselves. 


I am watching their faces during the broadcast. Feri nods 
intelligently, as if he were to reaffirm the arguments he 
presented for the radio. He states that he once heard a 
case in Moscow when someone sought refuge at the 
American Embassy. It was then that it occurred to him 
that he would try to get to Hungary in a similar way. His 
nice little wife sits in his lap when she hears her own 
voice with an accent characteristic of Kovaszna on the 
radio. She laughs out loud. Her manner of speaking, and 
particularly that open “a” is different from the way 


others speak. 


Throughout this period three little girls run in and out, 
like fish in the water. They see their parents around all 
day long—for them this is Heaven. It is difficul* to direct 
them, although “uncle” Janos admonishes them some- 
times. Be he cannot be that stringent either, he is barely 
19 years old, he would have been enlisted by the military 
just now. He was concerned about that. Not as if he had 
any physical problem: for years he worked in a mine. The 
problem is that he does not understand Romanian. 


Hunor, the big boy is visiting at the duty desk. He is 
interested in technical matters. He would be in first 
grade now, but for the time being only his mother 
teaches him how to write. Much burden fell on this thin, 
fragile woman. Since her husband did not returned from 
his visit to Hungary, it was her job to raise the children 
and to take them, at any price, to their father. Based on 
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experience, she had no hope at all in family reunifica- 
tion. This is why she joined a tourist group, whose tour 
included a 1-day visit to Bulgaria. She buries her face in 
her palms as she hears her own voice broadcast. What is 
her husband going to say about all this? Did she do the 
right thing when she made a statement? 


And there follows a verbal shower about humiliation and 
hopelessness from which they escaped. The listeners 
relive their pains, and I too notice that tears have blurred 
my vision. 


The few thoughts that occur after the broadcast are 
disrupted by Ocsi’s realism. “I don’t believe that we 
scored too well with this at the Romanian authorities.” A 
debate ensues. First of all, they say, everyone talked 
about his own life, and said nothing but the truth. And 
they could not disregard, they say, that they Hungarians, 
and others in Europe also would want to know about 
refugees stuck in Sofia. Insofar as they are concerned, 
however, the most important thing is to go to Hungary. 
No one benefits from this awkward situation, one of 
them says. This problem involving human rights affects 
three socialist countries. They must show the world that 
they can handle it. 


Attempts thus far were unsuccessful. As they say, they 
have received offers to return to Romania, and that 
Romanian authorities would expedite their requests for 
emigration. The eight adults do not accept such offers. 
They are concerned about not being safe on Romanian 
soil. These fears are reinforced by horror stories about 
disappearances, accidents and secret radiation. The 
question is what kind of guaranty they would deem 
satisfactory. 


Pursuant to practice followed thus far, persons staying in 
Bulgaria with invalid papers must be returned to their 
country of origin. It is for this reason that also the 
Bulgarian conduct may be decisive, but all of them are 
confident in this regard. Not only because the country in 
which they now live has thus far helped them in all their 
troubles, but also because they feel that Sofia under- 
stands the Hungarian viewpoint, the essence of which is 
that they [the Bulgarians] would officially agree to those 
conditions only which are accepted by the refugees. 


We walk over to the parlor room. Glasses are placed on 
the table and tensions relax. After all, young people are 
among themselves here, from among “the twelve” not 
one has yet reached the age of 35. 


“We were not the ones to think of the name ‘the 
twelve’,” the oldest one starts the conversation. My 
mother-in-law was notified by Romanian authorities 
that her daughter is among ‘the twelve’ in Sofia. Accord- 
ingly, we are no longer anonymous, you may even take 
our pictures.“ 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP} Why did you leave Romania? 
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Pista—diminuative of Istvan: All my life | wanted to 
become an industrial molding designer. I applied four 
times without success at the University of Kolozsvar. 
Preparations consumed a vast amount of my energies. 
Not only because I commuted 200 kilometers to the 
preparatory [exam], but also because the requirements 
were not much known in Romania. What upset me most 
is that a girl who worked beside me all along, and thus | 
was able to see her amateurish drawings, was accepted. 
In appealing [my rejection] I asked that they compare the 
works submitted by both of us. They told me that that 
was impossible. Then I raised some hell, and they 
recognized me from far away the next time I took the 
exam. It is no wonder that I was dropped after the first 
part of the exam, which I completed with ease in each 
instance before. I had to admit to myself: this path was 
closed. 


I completed a technician course and tried to find a job in 
a field in which I could still do some molding design. On 
occasion I had some nice work, for instance at the 
council where we were planning villages by using models. 
At that point the rationalization of settlements did not 
yet begin. At another workplace it was my job to design 
the aesthetics of the environment, true: | was supposed 
to design also the slogans which they would paint on the 
walls. I also accepted lower level work which was not 
commensurate with my professional training, only in 
order to get closer to the manufacture of automobiies. I 
had detailed plans for the new version of the Dacia’s 
[automobile’s] body. Nevertheless ill fate caught up with 
me everywhere. They either made my work impossible, 
or they discontinued my position. At one time they did 
that while I was away on vacation. They simply trans- 
ferred my papers to the employment office. I have been 
working for a year already in another job which | 
secured, at which time | inquired at the employment 
office just for the fun of it. They said they would notify 
me as soon as there was something. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] What were your yearly earnings? 


Pista: Around 1,800 lei per month, my wife who is an 
economist received about he same amount of net pay. 
We were supposed to raise our two little daughters out of 
that money. Doing without things consumed our nerves 
entirely, and destroyed our marriage too. We got 
divorced in 1986, but I am supporting my children ever 
since with whatever I can. My second wife is my partner 
also in this regard. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] How did you get here? 


Pista: The Romanian tourist office organizes recre- 
ational tours to the Black Sea also in the fall, but because 
of the weather there are not too many candidates for 
these. For this reason they offered a trip abroad in 
addition to the Black Sea tour—a one day excursion to 
the neighboring Bulgarian coast. From there it took only 
a few hours before we reached Sofia. 
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{MAGYAR HIRLAP] Accordingly, you did not arrive 
here together with the rest. 


Pista: We first discovered Feri’s group here at the 
embassy. But that meeting was preceded by two horrible 
nights. We, too, signed up for a group tour like the one 
mentioned before. We could hardly bear those three days 
at the Black Sea, and we were unable to sleep during the 
final night. We knew that on the following day we would 
leave Romania. I’ve been abroad before, but without my 
family. When our bus reached Bulgaria we went straight 
to the railroad station. We were supposed to return to the 
bus by five—our train departed at quarter after five. 
Those 15 minutes seemed like eternity. We were bounc- 
ing around in a local train to Sofia. We squeezed 
ourselves together like sardines so the children could 
have a place to sleep. On the following morning we 
arrived at the embassy. They told us to return in the 
afternoon. But then once again they sent us away, saying 
that they would have a response later. 


Rozsika, Pisti’s wife: We sat on a park bench filled with 
doubts. Had someone taken a picture at the time, that 
would be the worst picture ever taken of me. I was 
terribly upset, I returned to the door bell crying, then I 
pressed the button. I asked whether they could help, 
finally. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] What kind of help did you have in 
mind? 


Jani, smiling: Well, to be frank, I left home by believing 
that in four days I could call my home from Hungary. 


Ocsi: For me it did not matter by then, as long as I did 
not have to return. I was not afraid of the beatings. 
Moreover, let me tell you, we were not in misery at 
home. In Vista we have a house with six rooms. Next to 
Kolozsvar. Pisti and I worked together in a stone cutting 
plant, a supplier of Bucharest construction sites. I earned 
5,000 [lei] per month, moreover, when I worked in 
Bucharest I made as much as 13,000. Wages were set on 
the basis of performance. We received as much money as 
we delivered. They failed to pay our wages on occasion, 
of course. Sometimes they missed paying several thou- 
sand lei. On such occasions the brigade marched to the 
cultural home and sat down with a bottle. Invariably, the 
person having authority appeared, and in a day or two 
we received our pay. They needed the carved stone. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] Did you have other income which 
you could use in the meantime? 


Ocsi: In Vista people wear beaded costumes. These are 
known even in faraway places. Rozsi and I learned the 
art of making these costumes. We had customers coming 
from Hungary. They brought along the beads and 
returned with finished costumes. But lately they stopped 
coming. 
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Pista: In the end the only possible way of making a living 
was through the household [farm]. It was from the 
household farm that we received our meat and milk. My 
father-in-law who lived on the floor above ours in the 
new house gave us two sheep. We bred them, and so we 
always had fresh cottage cheese. 


Ocsi interrupts: If I may ask, however, where will they 
put the animals when the villagers are moved to residen- 
tial developments? And our pure Hungarian village is 
part of the area reorganization plan. This would have 
been our future. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] What kind of future do you envi- 
sion for yourselves in Hungary? 


Pista: We are aware of the conditions in Hungary. We 
will not have a house with six rooms. Certainly not for a 
while. But I know that they need stone cutters or black 
smiths, because the latter was my original trade. I can 
work, and my wife can too. And we will accept the initial 
difficulties for the sake of the children. In Romania the 
children would have become nothing. Speaking Hungar- 
ian one can hardly enter high school anymore. 


Feri displays emotion: Not even kindergarten! One day at 
home my younger daughter began to sing this song: “Stork, 
stork, little stork, what made your feet bloody? A Hungar- 
ian child inflicted a cut, a Romanian child healed it.” I 
questioned the nurse: why does she distort the text? In 
response she showed me an official paper which stated that 
this song must be taught the way my daughter sang it. 


Yes, the children. I should not forget about them either, 
it’s time to go to bed, to say farewell. Today Ibolya acts 
as the nurse. Yesterday it was Kati who performed these 
chores. Tomorrow it will be Rozsika. Perhaps this big 
family got together by accident, perhaps not. The only 
desire I can have is that Hungary continue to hold them 


together. 
BULGARIA 


Emigre on Former Interior Minister’s Key Role 
29000022 Paris LE MONDE in French 22 Feb 89 p 6 


[Article by Vladimir Kostov: “Bulgaria: The Regime’s 
Reservations About Change: An End to the Reign in 
Sofia?”] 


[Text] 


[Boxed item: On Monday 20 February, Bulgaria’s num- 
ber-one, Todor Zhivkov, emphasized in a speech to 
intellectuals that “pluralism” could not develop in Bul- 
garia except on the basis of “socialist principles.” Out- 
side of these principles, there exists no “social basis” for 
the creation of political associations, according to Zhiv- 
kov, who thus confirmed the regime’s reservations con- 
cerning independent initiatives. 
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We are publishing an article by Vladimir Kostov, a 
Bulgarian emigre and author of “Parapluie Bulgare” 
[The Bulgarian Umbrella],' about the political situation 


-in Sofia.] 


The year 1988 was one of important changes in the 
leadership of the BCP. At the Central Committee’s 
plenum in May [as published—July is the correct 
month], two members of the Politburo asked to be 
relieved of their responsibilities; their requests were 
immediately granted. At the December plenum, the 
same operation was repeated. One full member and one 
candidate member presented their resignations, which 
were again accepted. In the absence of an official expla- 
nation, some people, perhaps too quickly, assumed that 
these obviously forced dismissals were contrived by 
Todor Zhivkov, who is said to habitually set traps for 
those impatient to replace him. 


“In the Central Committee, we also shared that impres- 
sion initially,” a high-level Bulgarian official just 
explained to me in a private conversation. “At the 
December plenum, people understood who is pulling the 
strings behind Zhikvov’s back, but no one has had the 
strength to resist the campaign under way. In this way, 
Dimitur Stoyanov, who was promoted to full member- 
ship in the Politburo and appointed party secretary of 
the Central Committee at this plenum, has revealed 
himself as the principal beneficiary of the changes made 
last year.” 


According to my source, the strong man of the regime is 
now Dimitur Stoyanov. 


The Quest for Privileges 


“For 15 years, as chief of state security, Dimitur Stoya- 
nov has held the upper hand over the dossiers of all 
Central Committee members. He has at his disposal in 
the intelligence services people who are totally devoted 
to him. The Central Committee cadre department is 
under his control. Soviet Ambassador Sharapov warmly 
approved his promotion. His profile corresponds per- 
fectly to the desires of the majority of party functionaries 
and militants: to preserve the regime from the tribula- 
tions of Gorbachevian restructuring!” 


Other signs reveal the increasing influence of Stoyanov. 
In August 1987, in response to a proposal from the 
Politburo, the State Council eliminated some of the most 
visible privileges of high-level officials. For example, no 
longer would monuments be erected to living leaders, 
nor would medals and titles be awarded on the birthdays 
of people still in responsible positions. The public was 
not pleased, but, nevertheless, it appreciated the positive 
aspect of these decisions. Todor Zhivkov’s statue was 
removed from his birthplace, Pravets. Zhivkov will be in 
the “Guinness Book of Records”—the first man to 
outlive his monument! 
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In January of this year, the State Council relaxed the 
provisions of the decree issued 18 months earlier: Those 
still in service become “potential awardees” on their 
60th birthdays. According to credible sources, it was 
Stoyanov himself who imposed this decision against the 
advice of part of the Politburo. He was also the first to 
benefit. On 9 February, the Bulgarian press announced 
that the State Council had decorated Dimitur Stoyanov 
with the Order of Georgi Dimitrov and had proclaimed 
him a “hero of socialist labor” on the occasion of his 
60th birthday. 


Another indication [of Stoyanov’s influence]: the 
regime’s campaign against the two informal organiza- 
tions created in 1988—the Independent Association for 
the Defense of Human Rights and the Intellecutals’ Club 
for the Development of Glasnost and Restructuring 
[names as given]. Neither of these organizations 
intended to act illegally. Their adherents did not wish to; 
they only wanted an open and frank dialogue with those 
in power. With a little goodwill, the party leadership 
could easily have used the opportunity to improve the 
public’s view of some difficult decisions. 


An Offensive 


Instead of this, the regime embarked head-on upon an 
offensive that not only lacked positive proposals but also 
reeked of neo-Stalinism. Some adherents of the indepen- 
dent Association for Human Rights were expelled under 
the pretext of “voluntary departures” or “tourist trips.” 
The press published calumnious articles, attacking some 
of the association’s leaders. Some members of the Intel- 
lectuais’ Club suddenly found themselves unemployed 
and deprived of their party cards. The most active 
members of the club have been under constant surveil- 
lanve by the militia, which prevents them from meeting. 


The security organs are trying feverishly to get a “trial” 
going against the Independent Association for Human 
Rights. Meanwhile, resorting to past practices, the party 
apparatus throughout the country is brewing up “mass 
meetings,” intended to display “popular support” for the 
campaign against these troublemakers. 


But public opinion has been unappreciative of this ploy. 
The popularity of Western radio broadcasts and of the 
Soviet press has reached heights previously unimagined. 
The “hit parade” among the jokes circulating in Febru- 
ary was: “A citizen telephoned the BCP Central Com- 
mittee headquarters. ‘What do you want?’ asked an 
offical. “Well, you see,’ babbled the citizen, ‘I’m old 
enough, and I’m senile enough. I want to become a 
member of the Politburo.’ The official responded indig- 


nantly: ‘Are you crazy, comrade?’ The citizen: ‘Oh, now 


they require that, too?” 


In this atmosphere, even the common sense of the 
authorities with respect to Petur Manolov was not per- 
ceived by public opinion as a change in policy. On 11 
February, the militia returned to this Plovdiv writer his 
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personal papers as well as the association’s archives, 
which Manolov, as its secretary general, kept. Manolov 
then ended his hunger strike, begun a month earlier. 


In this case, the regime ran headlong into the courage of 
Manolov and his wife, Vera. The solidarity of their 
friends from the association, from dozens of Bulgarian 
writers, and from intellectuals, as well as protests by 
Western writers, especially the French, also played an 
important role. But people in Bulgaria are expecting 
public opinion to rally. Todor Zhikvov says in a loud 
voice: “Henceforth we are on our own to decide about 
our affairs.” What he means by that is: The Bulgarians 
will not be permitted to follow the examples of others, 
such as the Soviets, Poles, and Hungarians. 


But does the voice of Zhikvov still belong to him? That 
high-level Bulgarian official I cited earlier told me: “In 
this atmosphere created by glasnost in the Soviet Union, 
people in Bulgaria have begun again to question Zhiv- 
kov’s personal responsibility for crimes committed 
under Georgi Dimitrov and Vulko Chervenkov. Dimitur 
Stoyanov also controls access to these dossiers.” 


Footnote 
1. Stock, 1985 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Hesitant Attitude Toward Restructuring Persists 
23000080 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 2 Jan 89 p 10 


[Article by Viktor Meier: “In Spite Of All Models”) 


{Text} Prague, early January—There are headlines in the 
Czechoslovak party organ RUDE PRAVO that read: 
“Far-Reaching Reforms Are Inevitable” or “Reforms 
Must Apply to Political Life, Too.” One rubs one’s eyes 
and believes one did not see right. But then the next line 
says “Speech by Gorbachev before Supreme Soviet” or 
something similar and the context becomes clearer. The 
Czechoslovak Communists are not as immobile as those 
in East Germany. They faithfully report the Soviet 
leader’s speeches in their party organ and broadcast 
them on television although the Soviet TV program can 
be received in Czechoslovakia as well. But they also 
make it plain that Soviet conditions are one thing to 
them and conditions in Czechslovakia are something 
else again. 


in the provinces, the functionaries are said to speak more 
openly than in the capitai. Local chieftains are quoted as 
saying that “there is no need for perestroyka here.” This 
attitude is prevalent throughout the economy and in 
cultural life as well. Although the new factory legislation 
has been in force for more than 6 months now, the talk 
still is of some factories of. ~ating “in the experimental 
stage.” There are a good mai, of these but when one 
asks about the results thus far one is told that it is “too 
early to say.” 
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But one also hears things that are none too encouraging. 
The present problems with the supply of goods, it is said, 
are probably a result of the reforms. The plants, it is said, 
are now only producing goods with which they can make 
a profit. One can tell that this type of propaganda has an 
impact on the population. It may be part of a campaign 
by the dogmatic faction which seeks to block every 
attempt at perestroyka in Czechoslovakia. It may also be 
that the planning authorities are really unable to estab- 
lish wholesale prices in such a way as to motivate the 
factories to produce the kind of goods the population 
needs. 


After 40 years of socialist “development” it is depressing 
to hear people complain about the shortage of basic 
items for personal hygiene—such as toothpaste—in a 
major industrial nation like Czechoslovakia. Refrigators 
and automobiles are not available either. Conditions are 
worse now than they have been for years. The quality 
and selection of items of daily use is about what it was in 
Western Europe during the initial postwar period. 


Future historians will hardly pass positive judgment on 
the Czechoslovak Communists and their achievements 
generally. As one drives through the country, one is 
constantly confronted with two different types of gray: 
the gray color of the old houses built between the two 
wars or earlier and that of the uniform new apartment 
buildings being constructed according to one or two 
basic plans. Gray factory smoke lingers over some areas. 
In addition, a desert of collective farms, interspersed 
with unwieldy buildings which do not fit into the land- 
scape, extend far into the Bohemian Forest. By contrast, 
the Bavarian side of the border has the appearance of a 
well-tended park. 


There is little likelihood that conditions in Czechoslova- 
kia will change in the foreseeable future and that the 
country might find its way back into the world economy 
or at least into that of the developed natio.s of Central 
Europe. For decades, the country and its economy suf- 
fered damage by slavishly copying the Soviet model. 
Now, bad times may continue because the Czechoslovak 
leaders are unwilling to participate in the prospective 
shift in Soviet thinking. Party secretary [Milos] Jakes 
seems to be aware of the significance of these contradic- 
tions. At the most recent Central Committee meeting he 
attacked those trying to drive a “wedge” between Prague 
and Moscow. All [Ladislav] Adamec, the new premier, 
could do was repeat the statements he made when he 
assumed office, including his admission that there are 
“problems during the time of transition.” 


The fact that former premier [Ljubomir] Strougal has left 
the Prague stage may not represent a setback but his 
departure and that of the group of advisers he had 
assembled over the years deprives Czechoslovakia of its 
only reform lobby both in the country and in its political 
life. In that respect the changeover which no doubt was a 
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belated result of the power struggle connected with the 
naming of Husak’s successor has become noticeable. The 
counterweight to the dogmatists around Fojtik ana oth- 
ers is NOW missing. 


Last summer, Fojtik’s wife Eva wrote an article dealing 
with Soviet journalists who she said seemed to be 
unaware of what “counterrevolution” means. The article 
has caused repercussions and has even begun to disturb 
official relations with Moscow. A committee in Fojti- 
kova’s defense has been set up under the chairmanship a 
former editor of RUDE PRAVO, an old Stalinist. The 
committee voices its concern over the fact that socialism 
can be undermined by journalists, even in the Soviet 
Union. 


For all that it is not as if time were standing still in 
Czechoslovakia. Changes and improvements are contin- 
ually taking place. The legal system is being revamped 
and legal protection is being improved. Thought is also 
being given to greater and more far-reaching facilitation 
of foreign travel. The Hungarian example seems to have 
made an impression in this field. The amount of avail- 
able information regarding party and government poli- 
cies has increased. Popular reaction to all these develop- 
ments has been positive. Still, the changes are not going 
far enough to provide real motivation. Premier Adamec, 
too, was forced tc limit himself to empty appeals in this 
respect. Both inside and outside the party, the perception 
that communism is preferable to having to do proper 
work appears to be impossible to eradicate in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


The prerequisites for democratic renewal in Czechoslo- 
vakia over the next few years do not exist. This view is 
also shared by individuals moving up into positions of 
authority. Stepan, the new party secretary for Prague, 
who is said to have a great political future ahead of him, 
has already made statements which do not leave much 
room for hopes of democratization. Similar views have 
been expressed by Mohorita, next in line to Stepan, who 
heads the youth organization. This gez.cration does 
appreciate the need for change, e.g. in tne matter of 
roreign travel. What is more, they would like nothing 
better than to have the Czechoslovak economy operate 
in a modern, brisk and efficient manner. But they are 
totally unwilling to discuss limitations on their absolute 
power and their way of implementing it. They neither 
appreciate the connection between economic and polit- 
ical incentives, nor the fact that the Central European 
nation of Masaryk (whose democratic traditions are now 
being reemphasized even by RUDE PRAVO) is not a 
proper proving ground for post-dogmatism. The police 
beatings on St. Wenceslas Square on the national holi- 
day, October 28th, were taken by imany to be an indica- 
tion of how things would go over the next several years. 
Although the police in communist Czechoslovakia has 
never been bashful about the liberties it took, it was not 
solely responsible for this particular action. It was led by 


Prague Party Secretary Stepan personally. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Dissident Press History, Status Examined 
23000078 Cologne DEUTSCHLAND ARCHIV 
in German Vol 21 No !1, Nov 88 (signed to press 
26 Oct 88) pn 1188-1196 


{Article by Frithjof Heller, journalist and faculty mem- 
ber at the Ruprecht-Karls University in Heidelberg: 
“Refractory Views from GRENZFALL [BORDERLINE 
CASE] to WENDEZEIT [TIME OF CHANGE]: Unof- 
ficial Journalism in the GDR” } 


[Text] “Turn and dance then they cannot grab you, really 
scare them away with your loud laughter!” Text of song 
from GRENZFALL 11/12, 1987! 


At first glance the numbers are quite considerable. A 
total of 39 daily newspapers alone with a total daily 
circulation of 8.9 million are published in the GDR.” But 
that especially in the media field quantity does not a 
priori signify diversity is a truism that applies to the 
GDR in a special way. 


“Court reporting” (Stefan Heym) and “sugarcoating” 
(Guenter Gaus) are still in fashion in the official GDR 
press scene. 


Thus far only the church media, above all the Protestant 
weeklics in the GDR, have entered the picture as coun- 
terpart to official state announcement journalism. The 
claim of most Protestant church newspapers in the GDR 
to be “critical observers of church and society,” who 
permit “of course different, even controversial 
opinions,”? again led to state censorship measures in 
1988, too.* 


The East Berlin weekly DIE KIRCHE, which, with a 
circulation of 40,000 and 4 regional editions, has the 
widest dissemination, has provided especially much 
work within the past year for the Press Office with the 
GDR Council of Ministers—the GDR censorship agency 
for the media. DIE KIRCHE already had to abstain from 
publishing several issues this year. EVANGELISCHER 
NACHRICHTENDIENST (ena), POTSDAMER KIR- 
CHE, GLAUBE UND HEIMAT, and MECKLENBUR- 
GISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG among others were 
affected by one or more delivery halts* (the GDR Postal 
Service has the monopoly on distribution). 


No. 26/88 of MECKLENBURGISCHE KIRCHENZEI- 
TUNG, which is published by the High Consistory of the 
Mecklenburg Protestant-Lutheran Land Church in Sch- 
werin with a weekly circulation of 15,000—limited by 
the state licensing agency—,e.g. was not permitted to 
appear because the censorship agency disapproved of a 
planned report on the Erfurt church convention with the 
heading “Every Turnabout Starts With Frankness.’”° 
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While the editors of church newspapers still have a lot of 
trouble with state censors, young people, for the most 
part from the ranks of the nongoverninental peace, 
ecology, and human rights movement in the GDR have 
for a long time produced—little known in the West—a 
broadly diversified journalistic counter-publicity. 


Signet: Rotting Gate 


Since the state interference with the environmental 
library of the East Berlin Zion church community in 
November 1987’ at the ‘atest, some unofficial papers 
from the GDR are knuwn in the West, too, at least by 
name, e.g., the incriminated GRENZFALL. The large 
scale action of the State Security Service in the dead of 
night on the night of 25 November 1987 was officially 
justified afterwards with the search for GRENZFALL 
copies hot off the press. This underground publication 
“violated GDR criminal laws,” Glaesner, the East Berlin 
public prosecutor in overall charge had stated at that 
time to the church officeholders.® 


GRENZFALL is a rather inconspicuous rag in DIN-A-4 
format and is published by the “Peace and Human 
Rights Initiative.” The first issues of GRENZFALL date 
from 1986; since January 1987 it has been available 
regularly once a month. The circulation is 900 copies but 
the number of GRENZFALL readers is probably far 
greater, for the informative paper is passed from hand to 
hand in the GDR. Copying equipment is in extremely 
short supply in the GDR and moreover it requires an 
official permit. There are no “copy shops.” GRENZ- 
FALL has little in common with scene papers as they are 
known from Frankfurt/Main, West Berlin and Hamburg 
and all of which have long been products of professional 
quality: ordinary paper, simple matrices, closely writ- 
ten—that is what “subversive” writings look like in the 
GDR. GRENZFALL is not an unsure imitation of 
unsure models, but it is the first origina! political under- 
ground journal since the founding of the GDR in 1949. 


The signet of the hectographed paper of about 15 pages 
each is a rotting gate from which branches shoot out. . 
This reference, full of symbolism, to the sensitive topic * 
of freedom of travel at the same time is an indication of 
the main emphases of this paper’s contents. 


Sarcastic and Harsh Sounds 


The central topics picked in GRENZFALL primarily are 
human rights and civil rights problems in the GDR. 
Thus under the heading of “Arrests” it is stated: 


“The brothers Detlef and Olaf Matthes from Berlin and 
Biesenthal were arrested on 15 July. The arrest was 
preceded by a search of the home. A film had been 
confiscated from them on Pentacost during the riots at 
the Brandenburg Gate. No further details are known at 
this time.” 
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News from the other East Bloc countries also has its 


place: 


“Poland liberalizes passport law: The Polish government 
has announced a new policy of an opening in relation to 
Polish emigres and has promised measures of facilitation 
to Poles living abroad for visits to the homeland. Deputy 
Foreign Minister Olzechowski said that persons who had 
extended their stay in the West without permission from 
the passport agency can return to Poland at any time 
jee having to be afraid of a journey of several years 
ration.” 


It was the intention of the GRENZFALL publishers to 
give especially those persons a chance to write “who 
otherwise do not write.”'' 


Thus in addition to the news items and reports written in 
Samizdat style, in other words objectively and without 
polemics, GRENZFALL also carries letters to the editor 
and detailed commentaries. 


For example, in connection with the amnesty announced 
by the GDR State Council on 17 June 1987, which 
applied to almost 30,000 persons, the following is stated 
in GRENZFALL 8/87: 


“It was called an amnesty but in reality it is only 
probation...The articles of the penal code are not 
changed, certainty as to law is largely avoided, so that the 
initial position does nct change even for amnestied 
political prisoners.... Occasion and reasons given for the 
amnesty had a virtually satirical effect. The 38th anni- 
versary of the GDR now is precisely the most absurd 
form that could be found, but perhaps our rulers also felt 
so bored stiff by the number 750 that they did not wart 
to use it for this purpose and Honecker’s 75th birthday 
would perhaps be a little too personal. The claimed 
reason that this amnesty is possible because of the low 
crime rate sounds peculiar in a country in which every- 
where a steady expansion of the security forces can be 
observed, ¢.g., on construction sites.” '? 


Such sarcastic and harsh sounds thus far have been 
unknown in the GDR press scene. 


Historical topics still under taboo in the official GDR 
press are another focus in GRENZFALL. The publica- 
tion of the text of the Hitler-Stalin Pact in GRENZFALL 
9/87 caused a special stir in this context. 


The thus far most recent GRENZFALL issue appeared 
in January 1988 as 22-page double issue No. 11/12, 
1987. The contents once again deal in detail with the 
events of November 1987. A “resume from below” 
states: 


“With all the importance of foreign protests against this 
recent image of the GDR as a state that tries to demon- 
Strate toward the outside its readiness for dialogue and 
cosmopolitan attitudes and at the same time gives proof 
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of its character as a plain police state...this time we were 
no longer dependent on foreign protests alone. The 
appearance and the tenacity of the monitory vigils, the 
assemblies and religious services, the upholding of the 
demands for release...developed from our own 
strength.... The independent (peace, ecology, and human 
rights) movement turns into a factor to be taken seri- 
ously, a factor that can no longer be denied a dialogue in 
the long run.”'? 


The arrests and expulsions on and after 17 January 1988 
brought a new break.'* 


Many members of the Peace and Human Rights Initia- 
tive meanwhile live in the West, including also the 
Initiative cofounders Ralf Hirsch and Wolfgang Tem- 
plin. Hirsch was “expatriated” by the GDR in the course 
of the January 1988 events. Templin, on the other hand, 
avails himself of the new variant of “educational stay in 
the West” (with promise of being able to return in 
1990).'> Thus for the time being the publication of 
GRENZFALL was stopped and the future of the paper is 
now unsettled. 


Mood Like Being Trapped in a Bell Jar 


The genesis of unofficial journalism in the GDR goes 
back about 15 years. 


In the early seventies graphic artists and critical journal- 
ists in the GDR started to disseminate self-produced 
“graphics-text folders” in silk screen printing or wood 
engraving techniques. These activities were evidence of a 
certain “mood like being trapped in a bell jar” in the 
GDR. Graphic artists were not permitted to subscribe to 
any Western art magazines and were able to view the art 
of the world only in the form of—for the most part 
poor—reproductions. 


Consequently authors and artists disco. ered a loophole 
in the law and the market: Up to 99 copies of such 
typographical folders could be and can be printed in a 
shop of one’s own without requiring permission. Condi- 
tion is membership of the respective graphic artist in the 
GDR League of Graphic Artists (VBK), founded in 
1952. 


With a different orientation as to content but nonethe- 
less not without connection with the critical artists and 
authors were the folklorists who wanted to achieve 
journalistic importance for their independent folklore 
movement in the GDR—which was hurriedly subverted 
by the state—'”’ and, e.g., edited LEIPZIGER FOLKS- 
BLATT (1981).'® 


The literary and folkloristic publications in the early 
eighties, in connection with the developing peace, ecol- 
ogy, Third World, human rights, and women’s initia- 
tives, were joined by politically oriented newssheets as 
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well as small journals produced by the ORMIG process, 
which in most cases claimed the “protection” of the 
Protestant Church by the reference “only for intrachurch 
Organizational use.” 


With regard to the unofficial journals, let us mention 
here DIE BRUECKE (material of the Junge Gemeinde 
[Young Community], Jena), FRAGEZEICHEN (mate- 
rial of the Discussion Circle-—since 1985: Peace Study 
Group—with the Brandenburg Kreis Youth Pastorate) 
and DAS FRIEDENSNETZ from the Mecklenburg Prot- 
estant-Lutheran Land Church. 


For some fringe groups of society hectographed news- 
sheets were the only possibility of calling attention to 
themselves. Thus the homosexuals in the GDR'?—-still 
socially largely discriminated against-—for the first time 
brought themselves before the public with a newssheet of 
their own during the Second Peace Workshop on 3 July 
1983 on the grounds of the East Berlin Erloeserkirche 
{Church of the Redeemer]: 


“It is our opinion that emancipation of the gay minority 
and work in the cause of peace naturally belong 
together.... In our opinion understanding must be the 
beginning to give us an opportunity to reduce prejudice 
and fears of contact and to find new possibilities for a 
meeting. But we also think that we have to discuss 
essential questions such as manly behavior and military 
structure...and to provide information about the terror 
taking place against minorities.””° 


In March 1983 when the grassroots groups from all over 
the GDR met for the First Central Peace Seminar in East 
Berlin the proposal was discussed for the first time to 
publish a separate GDR-wide political grassroots jour- 
nal. The participants in this almost “legendary” meeting 

themselves not so much as delegates of a 
“church in socialism” than as representatives of a grass- 
roots movement for another, more just socialism. 


But the groups could not agree on a common journalistic 
concept and it took 3 more years until the “Peace and 
Human Rights Initiative,” independent of state and 
church, presented the first issue of GRENZFALL shortly 
after the Initiative’s founding in February 1986. 


Parallel tc the grassroots publications various church 
institutions in the GDR also have been editing and are 
editing hectographed writings since the beginning of the 
eighties, writings that are being critically discussed on 
the grassroots level. 


The series BEITRAEGE of the Theological Studies 

t with the League of the Protestant Churches 
in the GDR, e.g., reaches a circulation figure of several 
thousands. The latest issue, No. 15, deals with the 
“AIDS case.”?' The section dealing with peace questions 
of the Theological Studies Department publishes 
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INFORMATIONEN UND TEXTE in_ irregular 
sequence. Its latest issue once again deals with the 
“council process for justice, peace, and preservation of 
the creation.”?2 


A simiiar pilot function belongs to KONTAKT, the 
journal of the Protestant Student Communities in the 
GDR that student circles like to read, that in questions 
relating to peace frequently advocates positions of the 
grassroots movement in the GDR: 


“As Christians in the GDR, a land in the middle of the 
Central European region that is full of nuclear arms, we 
regard active pacifism to be the more unmistakable 
witness for peace.”° 


Signet: Tree in the Book 


The East Berlin Environmental Library, which has hit 
the headlines, was established in September 1986 and 
makes its rooms available for discussion events to the 
“Peace and Human Rights Initiative cvery 4 weeks. 
Western newspapers, too. are available in the church- 
owned library rooms on Griebenowstrasse 16, a singular 
opportunity for information for nonprivileged GDR 
citizens. 


The “Peace and Environmental Circle of the Zion Church 
Community” publishes hectographed UMWELTBLAET- 
TER. Their monthly circulation is 1000 copies. 


The young newssheet publishers deal freer from fear 
than their grandparents and parents, who were shaped by 
German fascism and Stalinism, with the omnipresent 
state. They intend to perform “ecological enlightenment 
work” to counteract the minimizing representation of 
environmental problems in the official GDR media. 


For example, during the winter of 1986/87 it was discov- 
ered that the West Berlin smog limiting values were 
exceeded by a multiple in East Berlin. 


The signet of the paper that has about 35 pages is a tree 
in an open book. But ecological reports and analyses in 
the narrower sense take up only about half the space. 
Other focal points of the contents are human rights, civil 
rights, and peace questions, and lately also current 
examples from Soviet newspapers, e.g., from LITERA- 
TURNAYA GAZETA are being taken over.?4 


And in the UMWELTBLAETTER, GDR internal mat- 
ters read as follows: “The FDGB, the world conspiracy 
of the Environmental Library, Comrade Stalin, and a 
large number of white mice: A DGB youth delegation of 
10 was present in the GDR as a result of top-level 
agreements between the DGB and FDGB. The visit was 
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also supposed to stress questions of environmental pro- 
tection. A 2-day stay in East Berlin was planned and 
there were no prior objections that the DGB youth 
wanted to establish contact with the GDR environmen- 
tal protection movement. 


“It was only during the visit that the FDGB expressed 
misgivings. Zahn, member of the FDGB executive 
board, said in Weimar: For the FDGB it would be 
unreascnable that talks would be held with the environ- 
mental movement in East Berlin. The members, e.g., of 
the Environmental Library, he said are an antisocialist 
group that openly speaks out against GDR laws and 
constitution. Moreover, they have close relations with 
intelligence services and West German media. A con- 
tact—officially or unofficially—is out of the question, he 
said. The DGB youth delegation judged this and other 
follies to be an affront and departed.”?° 


The East Berlin punks provide the UMWELTBLAETTER, 
at present the only possibility for journalistic self- 
portrayal.?° 


Moreover, ANSTOESSE VON UND FUER CHRISTLI- 
CHE UMWELTGRUPPEN (Initiatives of and by Chris- 
tian Environmental Groups) and BRIEFE (Letters) are 
also ecologically oriented; both are published by the 
Wittenberg Churc!) Research Home. 


A Leipzig ecological group publishes a monthly called 
STREIFLICHTER.”’ 


The ecological network “Arche” (Noah’s Ark) that was 
established in January 1988 to coordinate the activities 
of about 40 nongovernmental ecological groups employs 
the journalistic medium of OFFENE BRIEFE”® that are 
circulated in hectographed form as well as a separate 
periodical called ARCHE NOVA. 


Article 27 
Article 27 of the GDR constitution reads: 


“In accordance with the principles of this constitution, 
every citizen of the German Democratic Republic has 
the right to express his opinion freely and publicly.?° 


The “Peace and Human Rights Initiative” takes the 
constitution at face value and ARTIKEL 27 is also the 
name of the second periodical disseminated by it. 


In contrast to GRENZFALL and to the UMWELT- 
BLAETTER, in ARTIKEL 27 reports predominate on 
personal experiences of persons affected, such as the 
following of a young woman from East Berlin: 


“After about % of an hour it was my turn. In the hallway 
in front of the cells, 2 uniformed policemen holding 
rubber truncheons received me. While making stupid 
remarks they took me 2 flights up to a small office; 3 
People’s Police officers were sitting there. I was 
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instructed to sit down and told that I would be given an 
administrative fine of 300 marks. In response to my 
question the officer read to me the art*cles already 
described with which I was charged. Then the policeman 
put a preprinted form in front.of me on which I was to 
confirm by my signature that I must not participate in 
the NEUES DEUTSCHLAND press festival on 13 and 
14 June. I refused since I had to work anyhow and 
basically I had no interest whatsoever to go there. In 
response to the question whether I wouid then at least 
make a written statement concerning my conduct, I told 
him that everything that I had to say was already in the 
record and that I had nothing to add to that. 


“The same uniformed policemen who had brought me 
there also took me back again to the celis. On the stairs 
the policeman walking behind me asked me whether I 
had not yet learned anything. Soon thereafter came the 
remark that nothing fits into my little head anyhow and 
a light tap with the rubber truncheon on my head.”*° 


The journal GEGENSTIMMEN of the independent East 
Berlin human rights group by the same name follows 
similar intentions. 


The periodical WENDEZEIT (until 1987: AKTUELL) 
has made a name for itself on account of its topicality 
and its sharp tongue. It is published by the “Information 
Working Circle” of the Protestant Samaritan Church 
Community in East Berlin. WENDEZEIT (now and then 
supplemented by WENDEZEIT EXTRA) on the average 
reaches 35 pages per issue. The periodical’s own reports 
are professionally identified by “‘wez” and the intra- 
church peace and human rights discussion in the GDR 
takes up a lot of space in terms of contents. In an 
“editorial” of February 1988 a sharp dispute was carried 
on against the delaying information policy of Thue- 
ringen Land Bishop Werner Leich: 


“And the future can be predicted. In addition to the 
usual mail surveillance, the KiA (church counterintelli- 
gence service...) now also deals with church mail boxes.... 
The Thueringen church borders are not yet tight but that 
must probably be expected.”?! 


Not all unofficial papers follow this journalistic line and 
the groups, the smail ones and the big ones, are by no 
means always united. In the UMWELTBLAETTER e.g., 
the following is stated: “We are not going to let unre- 
strained insults catch on with us...like those the Samar- 
itan paper WENDEZEIT is now trying to introduce.”>? 


Combat techniques are something that has to be learned 
even among grassroots groups. “Peace Circle” and 
“Information Working Circle” of the Samaritan Church 
Community of Pastor Rainer Eppelmann jointly dissem- 
inate a second journal called WEGZEHRUNG. Prima- 
rily documents that are not otherwise availabie in writ- 
ten form in the GDR are published in it, e.g., an 
interview granted by Stephan Hermlin to an FRG radio 
station.” 
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A Mixed Assortment 


Little known is the journal of the nongovernmental Third 
World groups INKOTA-BRIEFE, BRIEFE FUER INFOR- 
MATION, KOORDINATION UND TAGUNGEN. A 
newssheet of its own is dissemiriated by the “Initiative 
Bread Instead of Death for the World” with a contact 
address in Guben. 


The assortment of the independent papers in the GDR has 
become even more varied in 1988. The Peace Circle of the 
Protestant Church Community in Friedrichsfelde pub- 
lishes the FRIEDRICHSFELDER FEUERMELDER. 
a is the name of another new independent 
journal. 


Those who want to leave now also speak up. Their group, 
“Citizenship Law of the GDR” meanwhile has submit- 
ted its own documents, e.g., a “Declaration on Human 
Rights Day” on 10 December 1987.** 


The East Berlin “Church From Below” lately repre- 
sented by 435 many as 10 democratically elected 
spokesmen,** gives evidence of its presence by FLIE- 
GENDE BLAETTER with the indicative addition of 
“intrachurch fit of rage.”*° 


And the somewhat “more conservative” GDR-wide 
“Working Circle Solidary Church,” founded in 1986, 
offers GRUNDLAGENTEXTE. Publication of the Soli- 
dary Church’s own newspaper is planned for this year.” 


Many articles in the publications thus far cited are signed 
by name, so that it is possible to speak of an “under- 
ground press” only to a limited sense in the meaning of 
the word. The cxistence of so many independent news- 
sheets and journals in the GDR has significantly contrib- 
uted to the fact that from the sum of individual political, 
faith, and conscience decision in the GDR, a “social 
emancipation movement” (Wolfgang Templin)** was 
able to emerge stressing peace, ecology, and human 
rights, which makes it evident that GDR society has 
experienced a far-reaching differentiation. All indepen- 
dent papers finance themselves by contributions from 
the ranks of their readers. 


The Emperor Has No Clothes On 
“That he finally be kicked out of the country 


“The A knows the question to every answer” Adolf 
Endler’ 


Although even UMWELTBLAETTER quoted Adolf 
Endler’s irreverent verses” but literature and literary- 
political matters altogether are rarely picked out as a 
central theme in the unofficial papers thus far men- 
tioned, particularly since the grassroots movement any- 
how is no movement of intellectuals. 
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This gap is closed by the alternative literature and art 
scene in the GDR with 12 independent literary periodi- 
cals (as of August 1988). Only the most important are to 
be mentioned here: 


In Leipzig there has been DIE ZWEITE PERSON and 
ANSCHLAG since 1987. Each issue includes the complete 
addresses of the authors for—according to one of them— 
“we no longer want to do anything conspiratorially.”* 


In the meantime, state interventions in this “scene” have 
also been rarer. 


DER KAISER IST NACKT, MIKADO, ARIADNEFA- 
BRIK, and ENTWERTER/ODER are published in East 
Berlin. 


The best known unofficial literary periodical, SCHA- 
DEN, ceased publication in 1987 and is to be continued 
under the new title VERWENDUNG.* 


Aside from language experiments and pure estheticism, 
the productive mixture of literature and journalism 
typical of the GDR can also be found in the new 
periodicals. In addition to Elke Erb and Uwe Kolbe, 
Gerhard Wolf is one of the outstanding supporters who 
use the alternative periodicals for their own publica- 
tions. In ARIADNEFABRIK he writes: 


“Verses of genuine gratitude: An employee of the city 
administration to the author in the mid-seventies: I hear 
you are now supposed to get an apartment, too.... I hope 
your poems will then look different.’””*? 


A first comprehensive inventory of the “self-published 
literature in the GDR” has been promised for the end of 
1988. 


The small number of alternative art galleries in the GDR 
includes “EIGEN+ART” in Leipzig since 1985.*° 


Alternative Libraries as Communications Centers 


The number of independent libraries grew considerably 
in 1988. They no longer want to depend on the restricted 
access sections of official libraries, they want to collect 
relevant journalism as regards subject matter from all 
over the worid and, on their part, make the material 
publicly accessible. They also display the unofficial 
papers from the GDR. 


Their rooms, in which jazz concerts and poetry readings 
take place, fulfill the function of alternative communi- 
cations centers and in some GDR cities they are indeed 
the only alternative to the state-controlled “cultural 
activities.” At present the state tolerates these libraries, 
and the further development remains to be seen. 
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The library staff members sacrifice their leisure time, 
mostly without pay, and frequently are members of the 
local Junge Gemeinde. In August !988 there were the 
following alternative communications centers in the 
GDR and in East Berlin: 


—East Berlin Environmental Library 

—East Berlin Peace Library/Antiwar Museum*° 
—-Dresden Peace Library*’ 

—Leipzig Environmental Library** 
—Greifswald Environmental Liorary*® 
—Wismar Communications Center 

-—Erfurt Environmental Library*' 

-—Altenburg Environmental Library®” 


The following has been heard as regards the situation in 
Karl-Marx-Stadt: “After prolonged difficulties the com- 
munications library project in Karl-Marx-Stadt had to be 
abandoned for the time being. After the support group 
had accepted change of the name and of the ccncept, a 
community church council, lacking understanding, has 
now decided to deprive the group of the room.”* 


Nonetheless the establishment of additionai libraries is 
planned. 


The young people mobilize. They are a minority but 
apparently a minority that can be stopped neither from 


growing nor from speaking. 
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[Article based on an interview with National Assembly 
representative Zoltan Kiraly: “How Zoltan Kiraly was 
Expelled from the Party” as excerpted from a soon-to- 
be-published book by Miklos Halasz: “The City 
Whispers”; date and place of interview not given] 


[Text] “...he violated party discipline and thereby he is 
disintegrating party unity.” “I was part of a conceptual 
trial.” “I am appealing to the 14 Congress of the 
MSZMP.” According to Szeged’s star representative it is 
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in the interest of many leaders to have as much anarchy 
as possible, so that they can strike...and then, what will 


become of you, Democracy?! 


In the near future a documentary written by Miklos 
Halasz, the internal affairs reporter of the daily newspa- 
per DELMAGYARORSZAG of legendary renown will 
be published. Its title: “The City Whispers.” In it the 
journalist, by now of national fame, provides insight into 
the public scandals of the metropolis along the River 
Tisza. This writing is an excerpt from the book to made 
available by Szeged Novum Publishers and Service Lim- 
ited Liability Corporation. 


{Halasz] Would you let us in to the intimate parts of the 
story? 


[Kiraly] My heart was throbbing in my throat when I was 
expelled from the MSZMP. It did come to mind though 
that the stagnant minded, dictatorial leadership may 
kick quite hard, even though it is making its final kicks. 


[Halasz] Didn’t you have enough by being kicked out of 
the party. 


{Kiraly] I reject this move, because I am convinced that 
this was a i case. 


{Halasz] All public opinion knows about this from offi- 
cial sources is what they could read in the brief report 
published in NEPSZABADSG. 


[Kiraly] Had a journalist come to see me at that time, I 
would have told him the same thing, what they have 
done to me, just the way I am telling it to you now. 


[Halasz} Please tell me, what happened in March 1988? 


[Kiraly] On Saturday, 12 March I received a telegram 
which advised me to appear on Monday in Budapest 
before he MSZMP Central Control Committee [KEB). 
They did not tell me why I should go. But I received a 
hint from the party secretary at my work place. He was 
notified by telephone: they initiated party disciplinary 
action against me. I arrived at party headquarters. Three 
gentlemen sat at the place where I was supposed to 
report—gentlemen, at that time comrades, that is. Two 
of them were members of the KEB, the third one was an 
apparatus man. One of them spoke for 10 minutes. He 
told me that they initiated party disciplinary action 
against me. Why, I asked. Their reasoning was as follows: 
On 30 January 1988 I participated in a debate [orga- 
nized] by the Hungarian Democratic Forum at the Jurta 
Theater despite the fact the the CC secretariat resolved 
that party members couid not appear at that meeting. In 
addition, they accused me that I presented the party's 
internal affairs to unauthorized persons at the |2 Febru- 
ary meeting of the Rakpart Club, and that in early March 
I participated and spoke at a debate organized at the 
Jurta Theater concerning national minorities. 
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[Halasz] How did you respond to these accusations? 


[Kiraly] On 30 January I did not participate in the Jurta 
debate where they addressed the issue of pariiamentar- 
ism. This is so because on 27 January the CC [Central 
Committee] Secretariat decided that party members 
could not go there. On 28 January they ordered consti- 
tutional law expert Peter Schmidt and political scientist 
Mihaly Bihari to appear as experts [at party headquar- 
ters]. Bihari was made to jump out of his sickbed. The 
comrades in charge conveyed the decision to Schmidt 
and Bihari, but they inquired in vain about the reasons, 
they did not receive a reply. 


[{Halasz] Did you enter the Jurta? 


[Kiraly] I did not enter the room where the meeting was 
held, and this is an essential circumstance. 


{Halasz] What took place at the Rakpart Club on the 
quay? 


[Kiraly] Insofar as that function is concerned, I believe 
that I have a right to express opinions about Parliament 
and its workings, and questions must be responded to. 
Namely, they asked whether the CC prohibited that 
party members take part at the Jurta debate in January. 
I said that it was true, and that I disagreed with that 
decision. They should have sent to that debate the best 
party members so that they conduct dialogue. I could not 
tell a lie, I could not avoid providing an answer. This is 
how the news of the CC decision was conveyed to 
“unauthorized” persons. 


{Halasz] On what date were you expelled from the party? 


[Kiraly} On 31 March they summoned me before the 
KEB [Central Arbitration Committee]. They seated me 
in a separate room, and served me muffins and water. 
They placed a piece of paper in front of me, a document, 
which contained my sins. I responded in writing to the 
charges, but I kept notes for myself. 


We are quoting from these notes: 


[Party statement] “When you were elected as a National 
Assembly representative, leaders of the opposition 
movement expressed great interest in your person and 
endeavored to contact you.” 


[Kiraly] This statement is not true. No one sought me 
and no one from among the leaders of the opposition 
movement expressed an interest. On the other hand, it is 
a fact that my constituents expressed a rather vivid and 
regular interest in my person and in my work as a 
representative. My role as a representative also became 
of interest to the ambassadors of Australia and Great 
Britain. At the invitation of the British Parliament | 
traveled to London in May 1986. In the course of a week 
i spent there, several British representatives asked: how 
does the Hungarian National Assembly function? One 
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more thing relates to the factual situation. Together with 
my fellow representative Janos Juhar, and with some 
500 citizens I indeed met one leader of the “oppo ‘tion 
movement” in Szentendre. We debated with Miklos 
Gaspar Tamas. We established the fact that our views 
differ substantially. I repeat: this discussion took place in 
front of 500 people. 


[Party statement] “At their invitation you took part at 
the Lakitelek conference of the illegal grouping called 
Hungarian Democratic Forum. Following this you [plu- 
ral] were planning to hold an international press confer- 
ence. At that press conference comrade Kiraly was 
supposed to announce that together with 30 of his fellow 
representatives he would establish a parliamentary fac- 
tion. The purpose of this faction would have been to 
follow up on the fate of the Lakitelek statement, and to 
endeavor the realization of its contents. The press con- 
ference, however, did not take place.” 


[Kiraly] Indeed, I took part at the Lakitelek meeting, 
because I responded to a personal invitation from my 
friend Sandor Lezsak, and because Imre Pozsgay was to 
speak there. Reading the remainder of the charge, how- 
ever, outraged me. In any event, how does anyone dare to 
define as fact an event which did not take place at all. How 
does anyone dare to accuse 30 unnamed National Assem- 
bly representative on the basis of such an absurd lie. 
Beyond my outrage I will convey the truth: Sandor Lezsak 
sent me an invitation to the planned news conference, but 
I informed him over the phone that I will not participate at 
the news conference in a capacity of either a television 
reporter or a National Assembly representative. 


[Party statement] In January 1988 Zoltan Kiraly granted 
an interview to the periodical TISZATAJ in which he 
expressed a desire to divide the party’s leading role: that 
the party’s role of directing the government must be 
offset by sovereign and independent representatives, 
bocause the party’s self-control has weakened. According 
to him [Kiraly] societal interests should be reconciled 
not by the party, but by the National Assembly, where 
factions based on interests have a right to exist. He 
[Kiraly] is discussing the chances of a multiparty system, 
he sees an opportunity for the evolution of a people's 
party out of the PPF, a party based on the intelligentsia.“ 


[Kiraly] On the basis of the interview, I can interpret the 
division of the party’s leading role only one way: the 
principle of primus inter pares [first among equals} must 
prevail. In this context may I quote comrade Kadar’s 
statement in late 1956: we must work in a manner as if 
we were a multiparty system. And by the way, in the 
interview the issue was not that the party’s leading role 
must be offset by sovereign and independent National 
Assembly representatives, instead, the issue concerned 
the idea that representatives could be present and work 
in Parliament as sovereign and independent personali- 
ties. This much about interest reconciliation and fac- 
tions: the party—not having surrendered, but divided its 
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power—as a workers’ party openly undertakes represen- 
tation of the workers’ interests. At the same time, other, 
different interests which are not institutionalized also 
should be able to emerge in Parliament. I am mentioning 
factions as a possible form in which different interests 
could manifest themselves in an institutional form, and 
the statement was not made in a declarative form. The 
same applies to the PPF people’s party. At the same 
time, those who put together this submission forget to 
quote my firm view expressed at the beginning and the 
end of the interview according to which I consider the 
renewal of the political institutional system as possible 
only by taking into consideration the reality of the 
single-party system. I view all kinds of different ways of 
thinking possible only on the basis of the socialist social 
system. And insofar as my independence is concerned, 
that works in two directions: on the one hand I have 
removed myself from under the tutelage of the local 
power which, incidentally, still exerts its weight heavily 
on representatives. For example, they do not permit [a 
representative] to leave the room until he retracts his 
intent to comment, one that was announced in advance. 
And in general, I should be permitted to inform myself 
prior to the National Assembly sessioi, in a manner 
consistent with my journalistic practice. On the other 
hand it means that I am not a member of any informal 
group within or outside of Parliament. At the same time, 
I am unable to feel that I am a real member of the 
MSZMP faction in Parliament, a faction that does not 
function anyway. 


{Party statement] “Comrade Kiraly violated the organi- 
zational rules, the party discipline. He publicly advo- 
cated his views which differ from party policies, he is at 
odds with the party, and with the applicable resolutions. 
He did not abide by the determination of the CC 
secretariat, he presented that—an internal matter of the 
party—to unauthorized persons.” 


[Kiraly] I did not deviate from party policies, instead | 
do not share those leaders’ views who only talk about the 
renewal of the party. Accordingly, | am at odds with 
them. Concerning the lack of authority: please tell me, 
who are the unauthorized persons? Party resolutions 
affect society as a whole. Accordingly, are the people of 
Hungary not authorized [to hear about party resolu- 
tions]? And insofar as my person is concerned: as long as 
I am involved in internal party matters, I cannot be an 
unauthorized person, and feel that I have a right to 
express my views. 


[Interview continues] 


{Halasz] What happened after you spoke in your 
defense? 


[Kiraly] They told me that I was not suited to hold party 
membership. I told them that I regretted their decision, 
and see you later. 














“To: Zoltan Kiraly, Szeged. Be informed that at its 7 
April 1988 session the MSZMP KEB expelled you from 


“You may appeal this determination to the 14th Con- 
gress of the MSZMP. [Signed:] Imre Somogyi, KEB 


{Halasz}] Were you not scared there, at the party court? 


[Kiraly] My initial anxiety transformed almost into an 
explosion of anger, but I disciplined myself, even though 
I would have liked to shout at them as Laszlo Lengyel 
did: you should quit the party and then keep yourselves 
informed about me through Radio Free Europe broad- 
Casts. 


{Halasz] Now that the events are over and you have 
relaxed, how do you evaluate your expulsion from the 
party’ 


[Kiraly} My viewpoint is unchanged. | was part of a 
conceptional trial together with my associates Zoltan 
Biro, Laszlo Lengyel and Mihaly Bihari. 


{Halasz] Did you appeal? 


[Kiraly] As a matter of formality I felt it necessary to 
reject the party disciplinary action. Here it is: 


“Respected Imre Somogyi! 


“I am in receipt of your brief advisory which expels me 
from the MSZMP, but which does not contain a justifi- 
cation. I hereby submit my appeal against the determi- 
nation, because in the course of the party disciplinary 
action you [plural] repeatedly violated the Organiza- 
tional Rules (neither I, nor my basic party organization 
were informed in advance and in writing concerning the 
fact of your having initiated disciplinary action, and the 
reasons for such action: the determination concerning 
my expulsion appeared in NEPSZABADSAG before I 
received the letter of notification; neither I nor my basic 
organization, nor public opinion received substantive 
and detailed information concerning the reasons for my 
expulsion). I did not come at odds with the party, I came 
at odds with part of the party leadership. Thus my views 
do not deviate from party policies, but from the views of 
conservative party leaders. 


“IT will a detailed justification for my appeal 


directly to the 14th Congress. I will not honor you with a 
detailed justification in part because I have presented my 
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counter arguments at the disciplinary hearing, and in 
part because you [plural] did not consider as important 
to justify to me on a factual basis and in detail the 
reasons for my expulsion.” 


{Halasz] Does the fact that you have become a party 
outsider bother you? 


[Kiraly] It did not shatter my faith. I remained an 
advocate of the socialist ideal, but not of dictatorial 
socialism. Aside from that, the manner in which they 
dealt with me, and the way they put the four of us out 
suggests a feeling not to regret the events that transpired. 


{Halasz} Who, among Hungarian politicians can you 
look up to? 


[Kiraly] To Rezso Nyers and Imre Pozsgay. I know them 
well. Beside them, I respect Matyas Szuros. 


[{Halasz] Are rumors which indicate that soon you will be 
turning your back to parliamentary work true? 


[Kiraly} Not the way you said it. I applied for a scholar- 
ship sponsored jointly by Harvard University and the 
Soros Foundation. I can go to the U.S. if I learn to speak 
English. 


[Halasz}] Would there be many who rejoice over your 
resignation? 


[Kiraly} Certainly, but many would view it as a fiasco. I 
am not certain that my constituents would understand 
that having gained some foreign experience I would 
conduct my representative work differently. 


(Halasz}] How do you view ali those scandals for which 
Csongrad County earned such an eminent place in the 
Hungarian press? 


[Kiraly) The real estate, brick, and other such scandals 


whose interest it is to have as much anarchy as possibie, 
because it is then that they can strike, call for order, 
become the absolute masters. And unfortunately, these 
comrades will strike if their interest so dictates—and 
then, what will become of you, Democracy?! 
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Kadar Called to Account for 1956, Abuses of 
Power, System’s Failures 

25000108 Budapest ELET ES IRODALOM 

in Hungarian 3 Feb 89 p 3 


[Article by Istvan Tamas: “What Does Janos Kadar 
Have to Say?”’] 


[Text] The time has come also for Janos Kadar to say 
something. Not about the future, because visions seldom 
become reality. About the past. Society is asking ques- 
tions. There is no forum where questions would not be 
asked about the forties and the fifties. After all, Janos 
Kadar is a key [koronatanu-crown] witness. A crown 
witness as Minister of Interior in the Laszlo Rajk case, 
crown witness and participant in Imre Nagy’s case. 
Today the latter would be more urgent and more impor- 
tant. More questions are being asked about Imre Nagy. 
How does Kadar view today the events of those days. 


Janos Kadar said that there would be no Imre Nagy trial. 
There was. He also said that the revolution was glorious. 
Later he did not say that, as we know. I guess, he too 
must remember well those times. 


How much coercion was there, how much of the action 
was voluntary? How did the limits of these actions join? 


There should be a monstrous Kadar interview (a confes- 
sion (“self-confession”] would do, a political final settle- 
ment memoir, except that the preparation of these would 
take longer) in which he responds to the so-called deli- 
cate questions. But it is possible that the interview need 
not be “monstrous” at all. Perhaps it could be printed on 
a single page of a newspaper. The truth need not be 
embellished if one decides to tell the truth. 


No one else, except Janos Kadar could tell, for example, 
the authentic story of the establishment of government 
in 1956. He was the hero of that drama. 


I read the German language edition of former Yugosla- 
vian ambassador to Moscow Vjelko Michunovich’s book 
entitled in its original edition “Moskovske Godine 1956- 
1958” (Moscow Years). This book states that on 2 
November 1956 Khrushchev and Malenkov paid a 
secret visit to Tito at his Brioni residence. Michunovich 
describes the difficult journey of the two Soviet politi- 
cians—Malenkov became airsick in the bouncing plane 
during the stormy flight, in Brioni he was hardly able to 
listen. He needed emergency care and was tortured by 
violent nausea—and the negotiations which lasted all 
night. (Michunovich was present in his capacity as 
ambassador.) Beside Tito, Kardelj and Rankovich were 
also present. Khrushchev began by saying that it was his 
duty to inform his Yugoslavian comrades of his negoti- 
ations thus far with Polish, Bulgarian, Czechoslovakian, 
Romanian and Chinese politicians. He paid visit to each 
of these in their respective capitals during the previous 
two or three months, except for the revolutionary Chi- 
nese, Liu Shaogi, with whom he conducted negotiations 
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in Moscow. Everyone agreed with the idea of military 
intervention, primarily the Chinese who made a quick 
and sharp turnaround; the Polish politicians were 
“somewhat undecided, and mentioned that they also 
would have their own conceptions.” According to 
Khrushchev, the Romanian comrades expressed a will- 
ingness to provide armed participation in the military 
efforts in Hungary, but this offer was rejected. He 
mentioned that two leading party men, Ferenc Munnich 
and Janos Kadar “succeeded in escaping from counter- 
revolutionary Budapest,” and that they were on their 
way to Moscow. They, the Soviet leaders, Khrushchev 
continued, want to see Dr Munnich as the leader of the 
country. Tito agreed with the idea of intervention, but 
recommended Janos Kadar [for that post]. Khrushchev 
remarked: “He’s still young.” Tito did not give in. He 
presented tough arguments. They debated at length 
about Munnich and Kadar. In the end Khrushchev 
agreed to Kadar’s assignment. The discussions lasted 
from 1900 hours on 2 November until 0500 hours on 3 
November, according to Michunovich, and he did not 
forget to take note of the fact that Khrushchev and his 
entourage were very friendly. Also the debate concerning 
the person of Kadar was conducted in a friendly manner; 
at the end of the discussion they kissed the Yugoslavian 
party leaders just as they did in 1955 when they made 


peace. 


In subsequent years Janos Kadar met virtually every 
negotiating partner of Khruschev’s c> 2n official basis. A 
lesson could be learned from hearing Kadar say how 
those negotiating partners recalled the meetings and the 
rest of the negotiations. It is obvious that Kadar would 
feel good about telling all this candidly. He could do that 
now, if perhaps thus far he was hindered to do so by 
some spiritual or external cause. 


Concerning the events described above, several matters 
that are unclear require clarification. For example: where 
and under what circumstances was the party of the 
revolutionary worker-peasant formed? In Szolnok? From 
where they broadcast the first radio statement? If so, why 
was this matter not discussed for so long in Hungary? 
Even the political literature of the emigration is only 
guessing at this. One variation holds that all this took 
place in the town of Solyva in the Carpathian Ukraine in 
the Soviet Union. Presumably it was there that the willing 
politicians met the Soviet leaders who in turn assigned 
them to govern Hungary. This assumption is primarily 
based on a 1959 statement by Janos Kadar. He was 
accompanying Khruschev on his return trip from the 7 
December 1959 visit to Hungary. In Ungvar Kadar had 
this to say: “I was in this region three years ago, at the 
time when the Hungarian people were in a difficult 
situation. We came here to seek brotherly assistance from 
the Soviet people. We received it, and thanks to that 
assistance, we defeated the counterrevolution.” (The 
statement is quoted by Tibor Meray without providing a 
source in his monograph “The Life and Death of Imre 
Nagy,” published in Munich by Ujvary Publishers, 1978. 
It is one of the most detailed descriptions of the subject.) 
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The public is unaware of all this. Among those dealing 
with politics, or those interested in politics there are 
some who know one thing, while others know other 
things; some know it happened one way, and other claim 
it happened in a different way. Some light should be shed 
on this darkness after 33(!) years. Only the one who was 
present can accomplish this with authenticity. And the 
very first one present could do it best. 


Of course I know: It is not very elegant to ask these 
questions when the person asked is no longer in power. 
But equally, the fact that this could not be asked while he 
was in power was not too elegant either. Why embellish 
the situation: In Hungary, Janos Kadar could not be 
judged. He could not be asked questions from the time 
he took power in November 1956, until the May 1988 
party conference, when he had to depart from office. If 
he had the human trait of being inclined to abuse power, 
there would have been no obstacle in his way. He could 
have abused his power. During the first three or four 
years in Office, the party was guided by revenge and an 
endeavor to restore [party rule]; a part of the police and 
Ministry of Interior men struck first and asked questions 
only later, but to what degree responsibility for these 
actions may be assigned to the boss and to the executors 
of revenge cannot be ascertained at this late date. Later 
on, such things did not happen on a mass scale, more- 
over, during the years of prosperity Janos Kadar became 
the most popular personality in Hungarian history. But 
he maintained a situation in which he was above criti- 
cism. For three decades no one ever got the idea that 
someone would publicly disagree with him. It was incon- 
ceivable. Enlightened absolutism functioned well in both 
political and in ideological life. Since he was talented, the 
uncontrolled but sympathetic monarch tried to maneu- 
ver his vessel on calm waters. 


They way it seems today: in his view, economic and 
nationalities policies were filled with irrational dreams. 
His failings in messing up the actual situation of Hungar- 
ians in Transylvania for decades is unforgivable; it serves 
as small consolation that the ceaselessly invoked “Leninist 
nationalities policy” in and of itself is not some kind of a 
frenetic invention. It failed in most practical applications. 
And he was either unfamiliar with the economic situation 
of the country, or if he was familiar, did not say so. (It is 
precisely for this reason that it was so bitterly funny to hear 
one person’s polite words of farewell: “he was the fanatic 
of reality.” A more modest statement would have been 
more fortunate. This would have been less ceremonious 
than the naivete stated: he was a clever politician for many 
long years.) In terms of economic management his govern- 
ment conducted itself like old Pali Noszty in Mikszath’s 
“The Noszty Boy’s Case.” He settled debts as a matter of 
honor in a manner so that he incurred debts twice as large. 


The trouble is not that they constructed with mindless 
waste masses of guest houses and recreational facilities 
disguised as training “centers” for party committees in 
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the countryside—and even for county councils, wouldn't 
they deserve these too? These buildings can be used for 
something, they will not be lost. The real trouble is that 
the country has descended into a severe moral, economic 
and political crisis. | do not want to say much about this 
subject. Enough has been said by the new player who 
recently appeared on the political stage: the provider of 
sad statements. He appears in every newspaper, every 
television news cast and every journal program. He is a 
minister, a state secretary, president—this is the kind of 
office he generally holds. He appears, then goes on to say 
sad things. He tells us for instance, how much state 
subsidy is included in the cost composition of various 
products. Lots! When he finishes his performance I feel 
sorry for him. What is the purpose of the state? This 
comes to mind only after he gets off the television screen 
or after I finished reading the newspaper interview. Isn’t 
it the purpose of the state to provide subsidies for public 
purposes out of monies collected from taxpayers? The 
spokesman manifested a sad peak performance on the 
occasion of the present price increase. Here is what he 
had to say: (the price increase) “made apparent the 
actual cost of food.” Every word he said is true. By now 
it has become really apparent. We would have believed 
even if he had only given his word. 


Yet, the provider of sad statements is correct regarding 
one matter, when he damns the past decade and a half or 
two decades by using flexible and non-offensive words 
for neglecting matters, for not fending off the obstacles 
that lay in the path of development, for flourishing 
corruption, for tolerating ignorance, and for the bank- 
ruptcy which manifests itself in countless areas. Could it 
be explained, for example, that while Hungarian phar- 
maceutical manufacturing is one of those rare industrial 
branches which has risen to the level of world standards, 
yet, at the same time the health conditions of the 
Hungarian population are among the worst in the 
world?! The head of a public transportation company in 
the countryside complains sadly on the pages of a county 
newspaper that its fleet of vehicles is in a fully devastated 
condition, nevertheless because he is familiar with polit- 
ical manners, he dutifully adds that passengers, under 
whom the buses will fall apart in a few months, pay only 
one third of the actual costs, the rest is paid by the state. 
Accordingly, this is the same situation as in the case of 
pharmaceuticals: the apparent omnipotence of the state, 
which in theory has been condemned to death. Aspirin 
or bus, it makes absolutely no difference, the sober mind, 
the market, and market demand do not plan and orga- 
nize. It is an office that performs these functions. On 
masses of desks, on obsolete adding machines the office 
turns the parameters of going bankrupt around and 
around. In party position statements and Kadar speeches 
similar matters were mentioned (if at all) as mistakes to 
be corrected, whereas anyone with an ounce of sense and 
understanding knew exactly: these mistakes demon- 
strated in the form of peripheral examples cannot be 
corrected by words. And Janos Kadar had both sense and 
understanding. 


What then? 
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The third and last, the most interesting chapter of Zoltan 
Vas’s autobiography could not be published to date. | 
also read the lecturer’s report. The lecturers who were 
asked to write the report had already dealt with [the issue 
of} ideology already during the P.akosi era. (Interestingly, 
this was published in the IRODALMI UJSAG of Paris. 
Those who prepared the report must have been asleep 
when they mailed the report to IRODALMI UJSAG— 
how else could it have gotten there? I bought the paper in 
Vienna, because it was not sold in Hungary.) One of the 
main arguments of the extremely verbose analysis is this: 
Why should Zoltan Vas’s book be published? Although it 
is true that this and that did take piace the way Vas 
described it, what justification is there for the book's 
publication just now and today, precisely in this situa- 
tion? Part of the book deals with the author's tenure at 
the Planning Office. Later it deals with Rakosi and Rajk. 
Since Zoltan Vas is a witness who was present to the end, 
he goes into rather great detail in describing vividly the 
days which Imre Nagy and his followers spent at the 
Yugoslavian embassy, the story of their abduction—this, 
too, must be dealt with by Janos Kadar in his hopefully 
upcoming repori—the months of exile spent at the 
Romanian Snagov government resort, all the way to 
Imre Nagy’s June 1958 execution. Reading this book 
leaves a great impression. I assume that it will be 
published soon, after all who could not imagine today 
that sooner or later we must once again re-evaluate the 
reform politicians of the 1950's? Smart people do not 
wait until the events overtake them. They face them in 
advance. It is true that the progress of events may be 
slowed down and even halted through forceful interven- 
tion, but only temporarily. And it is always intervention 
which causes the greater trouble. The failure of many 
governments to recognize this fact creates an immense 
number of victims. (Reverting to Zoltan Vas: He, too, 
makes frequent references to the memoirs of Michuno- 
vich. The time has come to translate these memoirs and 
to publish them in the Hungarian.) 


The bad cause served dy those who in the name of 
continuity try to defend the decade of force should also 
be stated. “Despite all the mistakes”—mistakes!— 
“socialist construction went on.” Were impoverishment, 
terror, the violation of laws, the liquidation of democ- 
racy, and the autocratic mass murder all part of the 
socialist system of ideology? Or for that matter the 
profligate waste of our national assets, the insanity of 
industrialization, the gigantomania and the establish- 
ment of Stalin cities—{were these al! part of the socialist 
system of ideology?) The ones from which we have yet to 
recover? (We must not, of course, withhold moral recog- 
nition from persons who while working in these value- 
destroying establishments served a bad cause well. Ter- 
rible contradiction.) 


Another peculiar matter is the fact—one wonders 
whether thought should be given to this idea in the 
increasingly desired interview, or whatever I should call 
it, I don’t know—that today’s political and economic 
system in general gears up only in response to words. It 
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joyfully exercises the system, but when someone says 
that the system is functional only to the extent that it 
removes itself from its own tenets, the system jumps <o 
its feet, draws its saber and takes a fighting look around. 
Soon thereafter it relaxes again, retracts its saber into its 
holder, accompanied by some quietly mumbled argu- 
ment that it would be stupid to blunt the sword by 
stabbing useless bodies with it. There is no longer any 
money to have it repaired cither. Instead, the system 
makes a statement. At that moment the provider of sac! 
statements is relieved of his duties by a forward looking 
realist, tortured !xy grave concerns. He declares that 
people—or rather citizens, the population as they say 
it—cannot be asked to make further sacrifices. It is 
impossible to impose further burdens on workers! 


And within an hour or a day, a multitude of goods 
becomes more expensive. 


In the course of his long political career Janos Kadar 
most certainly must have stated a thousand times that 
one must be candid with the people, that the party has no 
secrets, and that it talks openly about every important 
issue. 


Janos Kadar is a historic figure. Most certainly, he too 
considers himself to be a historic figure. He cannot 
disappear silently. 


Berecz: Party Power Threatened, Economy 


Bankrupt 
25000069a Budapest TARSADALMI SZEMLE 
in Hungarian No 11, Nov 88 pp 4-8 


[Article by Janos Berecz, MSZMP Politburo Member: 
“The Future of Our Society and Contemporariness of 
the Party”) 


[Text] Our society is going through critical times. We are 
participants in and creators of a new era; we are experi- 
encing the renewal of socialism. Our situation encour- 
ages us to an Open accounting and forces us all to make 
a decide what we will yreserve out of our rich historical- 
political heritage and in which dircction we will set the 
course of radical changes. But we shall have to go 
through this by no means painless process in such a way 
that we do not at the same time impair the self-respect of 
the party or the historical-political values of the labor 
movement, but break loose from everything that has 
been paralyzed and continues to paralyze the party today 
and that stands in the way of worthwhile political 
activity by the party membership. On the basis of the 
statement of the national party meeting in May, this 
difficult duty was unambiguously undertaken by the 
newly chosen Central Committee with a report of its 
work te be given to the next (fourteenth) congress of the 
MSZMP. At the same time, we must start down the road 
of changing models that will lead to a system of building 
socialism that is qualitatively reformed in its principles 
and disassociated from the structure of social direction 
connected with the name of Stalin. 
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The party is facing a serious test of strength. On the basis 
of the Central Committee's July 1987 resolutions, the 
government's September stabilization program, an¢i the 
statement of the national party meeting—even amidst 
sometimes emotional debate—it must reform and even 
redefine its leading role. It must mobilize its member- 
ship and society to achieve a strictly consistent change in 
the economy, restore political confidence, strengthen 
national self-respect, and make the party capable of 
action. 


In the course we have been forced to take, our economy 
Operates in a pre- reorganization status; its freedom of 
movement is bitterly restricted, mainly because of the 
obligation to service its debt. In this situation the deci- 
sive question is who can best recognize and utilize our 
potential, who will prove to be a courageous reformer 
and manager. This responsibility cannoi be shifted to 
anyone else-—it is primarily the party that must deal with 
the situation that has developed. Action to prevent and 
avoid a complete crisis can no longer be postponed. 
Many kinds of recommendations and programs have 
been proposed as solutions. In a short time the party will 
have to choose from among the possibilities, with clear 
and sober recognition of the fact that the period of 
stabilization will in any case last longer than a few years. 


Our situation is also characterized by hitherto unheard 
of gains in the growth of social democracy. This process 
simultaneously represents an enrichment of the content 
and organization of democratic civil communities and 
fin increase in conflicting interests and sometimes dis- 
sension that leads to open conflict and incidents, orga- 
nizations, and work stoppages that we have not been 
used to before. Of course the unrestricted application of 
this process can also be antisocial if a particular group 
further deepens our economic troubles by one-sidedly 
defending its own interests, placing them above the 
interests of society. At the same time, this unfolding 
democracy enriches our society and makes it more 
varied. We have not had so much debate and such 
political awareness and excitemert for a long time. We 
are in a certain sense victims of the previous quiet 
decades, for if we had experienced this kind of variety, 
diversity, and difference of opinion earlier, we could 
look at our difficulties today in a more balanced and sure 
manner. 


Many people are trying to stir up public opinion and the 
institutions that respond to it on the basis of political 
emotiens. At the same time, those who have visions 
based on principles and are taking into account real 
possibilities are wrestling with self-criticism and often 
holding themselves back. We are also responsible for this 
strange contrast. It is the duty of the party, party activ- 
ists, and leaders to stand at the leading edge of progres- 
sive efforts and to give confidence to party members. 


Democratic reform with rational awareness can only be 
achieved if the party gives it clear and solid points of 
reference. It must formulate unambiguously the task of 


POLITICAL 


the party in accomplishing the accepted programs 2! the 
national political level and directions for what pariy 
Organizations and party members who have been 
entrusted with significant autonomy should do in work 
places and residential areas. 


In our awakening political public life new groups of 
opinions fo: and against certain great questions are 
formed in a completely natural manner. For this reason 
it is very important that social communities have per- 
manent institutions that help to orient people and give 
them a framework forms of behavior and actions as 
human beings and as citizens. Today no one can avoid 
finding an individual answer to the question of whether 
we shall proceed along the road of socialist reform to a 
democratically constructive society, armed with definite 
economic and political goals or in the direction of 
erosion—accompanied by the danger of anarchy—that 
can lead in a short time to catastrophe and destructive 
confrontation. At the same time, we cannot permit 
efforts to retrogress to earlier practices either. Both are 
equally dangerous in working out political reform. 


It cannot be doubted that we must choose the path of 
realizing a democratically constructive society, in which 
the people through their common will and with compe- 
tent leadership legalize and institutionalize variety, for- 
malize common interests through accommodation of 
interests, and thus proceed forward along the path of 
statesmanship to create democratic socialism instead of 
anarchy, gradual stabilization instead of economic col- 
lapse, and socialist change instead of retrogression. 


We cannot lull ourselves with illusions: There are forces 
in Hungarian society that would rather choose an open 
clash of emotions than constructive political dialogue. 
Ryt it has been experienced historically that in times of 
Critical change emotions are hard to restrain. And wher- 
ever they break free, reason becomes unable to act and 
forces of rational social policy and intelligent consensus 
are disparaged. However, reasonable ts can 
only sprout from the soil of political stability, which, by 
the way, is also a precondition for international sympa- 
thy and support for our unfolding program. 


The debate that nourishes political culture and the 
realization of interests and worthwhile common agree- 
ments is only possible if a common point of view on the 
most fundamental questions develops. For this reason 
every Hungarian citizen—whatever he thinks of the 
future-—can only be for economic stability if he thinks 
responsibly. 


Today new forces are spreading their wings in our 
society. These can be considered as parts of our domestic 
political life. Some of them are intolerant of the views of 
others. We are not free of this error either, but rational 
thinking and a feeling of responsibility toward .society 
cannot prevail, nor can they continue to prevail in a 
limited form. This kind of confrontation in the long run 
becomes a dialogue between the deaf. The opponents 
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need honorable dialogue. | am convinced that we must 
work together with all of those social movements now 
appearing that are not against socialism and that do not 
want to displace the party from power but desire to be 
partners, even though critical, and are asking for a share 
of the tasks that need to be done to reach a solution. 


Our political maneuverability and the opportunities for 
action are mainly determined by the path taken by 
socialism as a movement to achieve strategic goals. The 
past four decades have not yet been a period of social- 
ism, but one of a transitional society in the Marxist 
sense. It would be a great historical injustice if we were 
not to utilize confidently all the human, material, and 
intellectual values that we have so far produced. But it 
would be a similar kind of mistake to overrate our 
accomplishments and say that we have progressed very 
far on the road to building socialism. 


This period of history—as Marxist analysis has already 
pointed out—will for a long time still bear certain marks, 
economic solutions, and ideological concepts of the 
previous, capitalist society, which also implies—in the 
sense of world history—that we are still living in a 
capitalist era. 


Difficulties have often emerged when we have not taken 
into account the long-range influences and complex 
relationships of the former political period. Whenever 
we have “made” socialism by force, we have paid a high 
price for it. We have learned through sad experience that 
we must build while still respecting the laws of social 
movement. 


From this point of view I consider effective use of 
community property to be especially important. We 
were mistaken when we said that nationalization 
brought about harmony between productive forces and 
production relationships once and for all. And we 
believed that time was on our side. But time does not 
work for anyone, it just goes by. As a result of national- 
ization, we have in reality repiaced the contradictions of 
the former society with new ones: In fact, during the last 
decade and a half the one-sided dominating role of this 
form of property has become an obstacle to further 


development of productive forces. 


Today there is still a chance to mobilize the economy 
and at the same time help in developing productive 
forces by stabilizing a mixed economy based on a pre- 
dominance of social property. We believe that utility 1s 
not in the difference between the individual forms of 
social property but rather in whether a given collective 
can increase the goods entrusted to it and be able to 
contribute to the growth of national income within the 
structure of production as it is being reformed. At the 
same time this also means that although in the future 
collective property and enterprise will determine the 
healthy development of the national economy, the pos- 
sibility will be opened for individual initiative to operate 
on an equal status in a much broader area than before. 


POLITICAL 


It is an important requirement of our development that 
a well-functioning Marxist-Leninist party stand at the 
leading edge of changes. | am convinced that the 
MSZMP is such a party. It is ready and able to act, to 
eliminate negative trends in society, and to lead the 
process of development in a positive direction. For this 
reason, the fundamental question from the standpoint of 
our reform is: What should our party be like in order to 
define the direction of activity more precisely in this 
situation and to accomplish change? 


Our situation is made more difficult by the fact that we 
must democratize our system of political institutions at a 
time when economic stabilization is increasing social 
tensions and differences between interests. Other forces 
in addition to ourselves will influence the transforma- 
tion of political relationships, but the leading party must 
in every case attempt to consciously influence the situa- 
tion and the course of events. It was obviously simpler 
within the framework of monopolistic exercise of power, 
we were generally able to achieve what we wanted 
through administrative means. Today we are in a situa- 
tion of political competition in which not only is the 
relationship of the forces around us changing, but these 
transforming circumstances are affecting the party and 
even its former positions of power. 


The process of democratization, building society from 
the bottom up, and a reformed constitutional system do 
not, however, weaken the party, but “only” force it to 
analyze its role in a new way and accomplish its will 
through other political means. It must be admitted that 
we have committed errors and made mistakes, and that 
there were those who misused the party's name. But we 
must also know that the only chance for our country to 
stay afloat is for it to create a basis for change within 
socialist social development. It cannot be expected that 
an era and its corresponding system that are historically 
obsolete will continue to work. The party as a political 
movement plays a critical role in leading this transfor- 
mation. But the leading force in the transformation can 
be the party only if it is ready and able to replace the 
former mutual agreement of society that no longer works 
with a new national! collaboration. 


The MSZMP desires to step forward in a constructive 
way in this compromise, and the Central Committee 
Outlined its theoretical framework in its meeting at the 
beginning of November. We are also striving to get the 
various political organizations to cooperate in reforming 
socialism and lifting the nation—even in creating an 
association or coalition. They must assume political 
responsibility. These concepts have perhaps been forgot- 
ten in our domestic political life, but we must relearn 
how tc deal with them or else our decisions regarding 
politicizing the party will be worth nothing. Confronta- 
tions and oppositions are part of political competition, 
however, and we do not have to be afraid of them in the 
coming era. 
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In the new situation we must also rethink the basic 
principles of the organizational structure and operation 
of the party. In socialist countries in the past decades 
workers parties have mainly been organized according to 
work places. But political battles in our times will be 
decided rather according to where people live. So the 
party must penetrate more and more and win ground in 
the residential areas and localities and in this way 
reestablish a balance with the work-place organizations. 


We can participate successfully in the economy, repre- 
senting the theoretical requirements of our policy in the 
work place and clearly expressing our opinion, but we 
cannot direct work and production. The appointed or 
elected leaders of labor organizations direct those, and 
the appointees are responsible to the appointers, the 
electees to the community that elected them. The party 
can publicly criticize a director or a managing collective 
from the standpoint of party policy, it can condemn 
them for their actions or exclude them from their ranks, 
but it cannot exercise the rights either of the employer or 
of representation of interests. Neither can any party 
Organization assume direct responsibility for economic 
activity. The principal “criterion” of social property is 
not whether it belongs to the party or not, but whether 
the party supports those who do not own [such property] 
in managing it and using their rights efficiently. Let us 
not be afraid to state that the party should withdraw 
from the economy when it means production, but it 
should strength its position of respect when economic 
policy is concerned! 

The new area for action for the party is the residential 
area, local politics; here is where our relationship to the 
new political organizations that will arise on the basis of 
the law on association will be formed. This is a new and 
critical scene for the political struggle. This is where 
implementation of the election law will occur. Nomina- 
tion of candidates will take place not in the factories but 
in the residential areas—though labor collectives can 
also propose candidates, and the choice of who be 
representatives in Parliament and members of councils 
will depend on local residents and the judgement and 
vote of the electors. The residential areas will also 
become the scene of activity for various citizen organi- 
zations and movements. If our presence is not worth- 
while, active, and real, this will result in a sure loss of 
status for the party, leading it to be pushed out; this is 
accordingly not permissible. We cannot win the political 
struggle if we do not know what power the party has in 
the “territory” and we are unable to mobilize it. This is 
Our main principle in forming the new party organiza- 
tion. The transformation is partly hindered by the prin- 
ciple ingrained in us that the work place is the main 
Organization scene of a Marxist party. The parties of 
other socialist countries think similarly, and the fact that 
social democratic parties also espouse the principle of 
Organization by residential areas does not inspire confi- 
dence in this change. 


We have no other choice. If we take seriously the fact 
that Parliament is the only forum for enacting laws and 
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that the law is the basis of a socialist state, then we must 
win parliamentary elections. For this to happen, party 
Organizations must function wherever there are candi- 
dates and the struggle will be decided. It also follows 
from our situation in terms of political power that the 
voters will require of us a program and promises, while 
the opponents will recommend and demand without 
having to propose any kind of program. 


The internal division of labor of the party is also chang- 
ing as well as its practice of operating in a strictly 
hierarchial manner. )p to now we have concentrated on 
the Central Committee and the executive organs as 
decision making forums. Today the basic organization is 
becoming more and more the critical factor in politics 
and the real effectiveness of our movement will succeed 
or fail largely on work there, with personalities assuming 
a decisive role. So we must do everything we can in order 
that the basic organizations will be able to implement 
party policy. 


First of all, they must be quickly and precisely informed. 
The communist collectives must be brought to a situa- 
tion in which they are better informed and prepared on 
the important questions affecting party policy than those 
outside the party so that they can exercise influence on 
events. They should not ask, they should be asked. The 
central and regional organizations should help those who 
struggle daily on the level of the residential area and the 
work place and who are active in the basic organizations. 
The work of the party organizations at the “megye” level 
should also be evaluated on the basis of how effectively 
the basic organizations in the respective areas are work- 
ing and politicizing. What is the role of the apparatus in 
this? It is the task of the apparatus to assist the activity of 
the basic organizations through information and analysis 
of the concrete political situation. If the apparatus leaves 
them alone, the basic organizations will be uninformed 
and incapable of taking action in the places where they 
must stand up for and defend party policy. 


An unavoidable question of our leading role is today’s 
understanding of democratic centralism. There is a need 
in the party for lively relationships and debates in which 
unity and the ability to act can be hammered out. 
Democratic centralism formerly—even in our more 


must first of all serve and be served by democracy, that 
is, the opinion, will, political influence, and information 
of the party membership. 


The party meeting established reform as 
requirement of every organization. But the forms and 
procedures for this can be quite varied. It 
against the principle of reform for the center 

mine its concrete implementation. There one 
places where meetings needed to be and were held; in 
other places there was no such need. It can happen that 
the selection of the appropriate method is not completely 
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in harmony with organizational rules. The organiza- 
tional rules are the fundamental document of party life, 
but they must not be treated mechanically. The party 
meeting also did not have authorization to do what it 
eventually did, but it nevertheless assumed responsibil- 
ity. If had not, we would still be preparing for an special 
congress. 


The apparatus must be reorganized, built up, and made 
to operate according to the new situation. The official 
apparatus is an organizational and political requirement 
for the party to function. If this organizational unit loses 
its moral foundation, the party itself will go astray in 
uncertainty. One of the world’s smailest apparatuses is 
working in the MSZMP: 0.7 percent of the membership 
is full-time party employees. It what way is this “big”? In 
the sense that the titles, ranks, and protocol together 
seem bigger than they really are. Lenin worked with 
coworkers and not leaders and departments of an appa- 
ratus. Decisions and statements were made by bodies 
such as the Central Committee. We, too, must create the 
kind of apparatus to support the party bodies in which 
the essential thing is not its organizational form but its 
intellectual ability, its achievements, and consequently 
its respect. 


The political transformation must appear definitely in 
broad circles within the party. This year we have already 
had much experience in debates. in January we were still 
having polemics burdened with tensions. In April there 
was already a creative debate about planning the docu- 
ments for the national meeting, and its favorable effect 
was also reflected in the meeting itself. Today already 
there must be a debate within the party on every essen- 
tial question. Since the party meeting we have noted a 
certain amount of retrogression in this area, for example 
social debate on the law regarding freedom of assembly 
and association is the question of the day, but we are 
hardly aware of any activity on this issue by party 
Organizations. But the Central Committee announced 
this thesis just so that the basic organizations might 
formulate their standpoints and decide how to partici- 
pate in the debates of the various social institutions. One 
thing that has contributed to the relatively low leve! of 
activity is doubtless the inevitable temporary exhaustion 
felt after the intense interest before the party meeting, 
but there is also the fact that the basic organizations still 
have little experience in the area of independent thinking 
and politicization. Ai the same time the party members 
must not expect that the debates will be “handed” to 
them. They must step forward with initiative in those 
Organizations and associations where they are happen- 
ing. They must go out into “life” to represent policy, or 
in other words, they must politicize! 


The party must continue to participate in social institu- 
tions. Here, too, uncertainty can be noted, which basi- 
cally arises from the fact that there is not yet an accepted 
law on association. The various organizations are never- 
theless being formed one after another. We must adjust 
ourselves both to the law and to reality. 


POLITACAL 


Our program and our concept of our role are based on 
the peculiar socialist makeup of society. Therefore in the 
present political era we do not look for expression and 
integration of interests in the competition between par- 
ties, but in the increase of representative political bodies 
and self-governing and autonomous units. For all of this 
we must become a strong party movement and a politi- 
cizing party that relies mainly on the political activities 
of its membership and not on administrative means to 
insure that its political leading role is realized. 


Internal Reform, Debate Heartily Supported 
250000656 Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 
21 Dec 88 p § 


[Article by Istvan Gabor Benedek: “Openly and Passion- 
ately”) 


[Text] Expectations were far surpassed by the public 
attention and interest in the MSZMP Central Commit- 
tee’s proposed position paper concerning political open- 
ness, the renewal of public information and the party’s 
press activities. At party group meetings, membership 
meetings and before the various factory and institutional 
forums (especially at the ones where the membership was 
familiar with the details of the proposal and, fortunately 
these were the majority), honest and passionate debates 
took place. The reasons for this are obvious, as was 
implied by the participants themselves when, while 
discussing the proposal that was not yet fully developed, 
they analyzed the circumstances of our public life and 
the processes that were initiated after the party confer- 
ence in May. Our economy is struggling with serious 
problems, and inherited and newly emerging obstacles 
hinder structural transformation and our country’s inte- 
gration into the international distribution of labor. Soci- 
ety is awaiting a new spirit of public consensus; interests 
are grouped around power centers that differ from 
anything previously in existence, and along the already 
existing or recent cracks we can see signs of disturbance 
and impatience, and the rebirth of prejudice and anxiety. 
This explains why the basic party cells felt it so impor- 
tant to send their opinions concerning the proposed 
position paper to the political workshops of the party. 


With a Radical Break 


We have examined about thirty of these very important 
summaries, and found they have repeatedly emphasized 
that the creation and publication of this proposal was 
very timely. True, the national party conference was not 
that long ago, but the changes that have taken place 
since, and the contradictions accompanying them, indi- 
cate on the one hand that the time was ripe for a radical 
break with the former paternalistic solutions (and that 
was the way the Communists of the Szolnok Cultural 
Center expressed themselves), and on the other hand 
that the presentation of new realities calls for entirely 
new practices in our information policies. (Budapest, 
XIth district, 9th residential precinct; 5th School District 
of Szolnok County.) In the community of Fadd the party 
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members feel that the present system of political insti- 
tutions is no longer able to bring fresh air to public life, 
while general declarative-type programs can barely pro- 
vide assistance and guidance for the local party cells and 
the membership. Thus, these members write that obser- 
vations such as “we must dynamically strengthen open- 
ness” satisfy practically no one anymore (even if they are 
true), unless the [latter declaration] is completed by 
telling how, in what manner, with whom and with what 
resources it can be put into practice. The media, operat- 
ing along the old guideiines, were caught unawares by the 
change in circumstances, said the membership at the 
Szolnok Culture Center, and cited an example: While the 
national press did, the local press did not announce the 
news that an alternative organization formed a branch in 
{Szoinok] county. What is going to happen when newly 
formed organizations will not only be registered, but the 
local press will have to engage them in conceptual 
political debates? 


The alternative and similar movemeats and organizations 
were mentioned ini several locations, and it was immedi- 
ately added that the party press should in no case remain 
passive when the time comes to debate. On the contrary, it 
should take the initiative in providing a forum for those 
who want to express the party's position. (DATE Research 
Institute, Karcag; Duna Shoe Factory.) Of course, a debate 
is real only if well-prepared individuals participate in the 
exchange of views, people who are respected by the party 
enough to thoroughly inform them. 


Debating: A Required Subject 


At the Sth School District of Szolnok County, there was 
also some mention of the preparation and readiness of 
party members. If there are strong and well-defined 
channels within the party for the dissemination of infor- 
mation, a well-informed membership is able to influence 
society’s demeanor. This requires, however, that mem- 
bers should not receive word concerning important polit- 
ical issues retroactively, through newspaper articles. 
(DATE Research Institute, Karcag.) As for debating, it, 
along with the science of rhetorics or the techniques and 
culture of argumentation, should be made as much part 
of the curriculum as information science. After all, 
information has a very important role in the distribution 
of society's labor; not only does it lubricate the machin- 
ery, the operating mechanism of society, but it is also one 
of the resources for its operation. 


Referring to the proposed position paper, many people 
have said that they have already noticed that the artifi- 
cial propagating or silencing of news has been dropped 
fromm the party’s media policies, but as long as the 
dissemination of news remains monolithic in nature, it 
would be a mistake not to acknowledge that local author- 
ities may exert a certain retrograde influence. This is why 
sO many people speak approvingly of the developing 
competition among organs of the news media (Szolnok 
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Culture Center; Ujpest Textile Works and others), add- 
ing that openness is the natural condition of a smoothly 
Operating society and that there is a correlation between 
the status of mass communication and the smaller-larger 
communities’ readiness to act. At the same time, speak- 
ers at the local party ceil meetings and various forums 
have also emphasized that public information and open- 
ness should be applied equally and with equal force 
during the preparation of decisions, the making of reso- 
lutions, the possibilities of “making one’s voice heard,” 
as well as the processes of action, execution and control. 
Institutions should not cover themselves with the shroud 
of anonymity: everyone should be held responsible by 
name. (DATE Research Institute; Karcag, Jaszbereny 
Teacher’s College; Chinoin Factory.) 


Several local party cells have proposed that the finished 
form of the position paper should define the term of 
openness more precisely. As it is now, there is often a 
confusion between private and public information. 
Under the present circumstances of competition, more 
energy is spent on various revelations than on the 
introduction of positive activities. Of course, it is laud- 
able to take steps against corrupt managers; much harm 
has already been caused by the fact that most revelations 
have not been initiated by the party. This is another 
argument for the benefits of openness, as it protects the 
party’s purity. However, it is out of the question that in 
the future the party should not be the primary defender 
of political morality. (Budapest, XIth district, 9th resi- 
dential precinct; the Hungarian Academy of Science’s 
Research Institute for Technological Development.) 
Remaining silent or delayed information can, indeed, 
result in confusion which creates the impression that 
there is no hope in the struggle against misguided deci- 
sions, faulty execution and corruption. Such feeling of 
passivity leads to cynicism, bitterness and, in certain 
cases, dangerous anarchy. 


The Clash of Interests 


This is why it should be clarified once more (as the party 
members at the Chinoin Factory also felt) that it is not 
openness that leads to anarchy, but the absence of honesty 
and openness, as well as the twisted, disproportionately 
flowing and unanswered information. It is nonsense to 
claim that the party membership is left high and dry in 
today’s political struggle. True, the party has not always 
recognized the substance of the conflicts, and frequently 
even the party press has not provided suitable answers to 
the questions that have arisen. Reorganization is more 
difficult and slower at the lower levels, there is no consis- 
tency when it comes to controlling and calling to account 
the apparatchiks and their leaders, or their recall if they 
prove to be unsuitable. Serving political interests that are 
considered momentarily, that is only tactically, correct 
(and, thus, are rather shaky) can later lead to serious 
problems that can cause strategic damage. 
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The multifarious debate concerning the proposed posi- 
tion paper unequivocally revealed that when people 
(party members and nonmembers alike) desire the 
broadening of political openness, they do so in the 
interest of more rapid progress to be made by Hungarian 
society. More and more people feel that the renewal of 
our tnass information practices, a more strident presence 
of the party’s voice in the press, that is, in public 
opinion, would promote the transformation of our econ- 
omy and the recovery of a unified society. 


Legality is one of socialist democracy’s resources, which 
favors the implementation of such open policies, mobi- 
lizes the active and creative strata of society and pre- 
vents an unrestrained, dangerous clash of the various 
interests. Although they made no secret of their worries 
and occasional anxieties, those who expressed their 
views in the course of the debates concerning the Central 
Committee’s proposed position paper were ojptimistic in 
their evaluation of the political opportunities for today 
and for the immediate future. As for the party, even if 
belatedly, it has valid opinions concerning openness and 
the renewal of mass information, has the energy and 
mass influence and, in the spirit of honesty, has the 
means to revive its alliance with its supporters, while at 
the same time it is able to create confidence in its debate 
partners near and far about its progressive intentions, 
and thus it looks to the future with undiminished confi- 
dence and high hopes. This is the worthwhile lesson to be 
learned from these membership meetings and political 
forums which we summarized in order to improve the 
quality of our own work. 


Academician Supports Socialist Pluralism Within 
1-Party System 

25000066 Budapest TARSADALMI SZEMLE 

in Hungarian No I! Nov 88 pp 32-36 


[Article by Jozsef Bayer: “Pluralism In Socialism”] 


[Text] Pluralism, which has long been called one of the 
components of hourgeoise ideology, has recently entered 
our political vocabulary. This signals a break with the 
defensive ideological stance which refuses to make even 
terminological concessions in the debate with its ideo- 
logical opponents. When it comes to pluralism, we are, 
once again, better off considering its concrete content, 
separating the rational core of the pluralism problem 
from the ideological shell in which it usually appears. Of 
course, when it comes to any politically important issue, 
one cannot avoid the ideological element; however, this 
is not identical with the implied substantive problems 
that can be subjects of scientific analysis. 


In our country, too, the former rejection of pluralism 
took place in the spirit of an ideology, just as its present 
rapid adaptation shows similar symptoms, in that we 
have subjected this term (until now considered alien) to 
swift “domestication” and adorned it with the adjective 
“socialist.” Since our theory and practice have not yet 
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established the concrete content of this development, we 
use the term “pluralism in socialism,” instead of the 
premature “socialist pluralism.” 


Pluralism has multiple meanings, as it is used in philo- 
sophical, ideological, cultural-ethnical and political con- 
texts alike. As an abstract value, pluralism expresses the 
conviction that the multiplicity of human experiences, 
views and interests enriches society, opens up alternative 
courses of development, while its opposite, monism, 
standardizes and impoverishes. In fact, the dialectics of 
unity and diversity is more complex an issue; after ali, 
every standardization may create the foundation for new 
differentiations, leading to a higher level of pluralism. In 
the history of politics, even without using the term, 
pluralist traditions have embraced all efforts that 
emphasize a balance of power, a division of authority 
and the autonomy of certain social groups arising from 
societal diversity. 


In its modern meaning, pluralism primarily means that 
the divided interests of the “hourgeoise society” (the 
basis for the formation of social groups) can be expressed 
in political form; meaning that groups of varying inter- 
ests, cohered into organized “interest groups,” can exert 
their influence and “pressure” on public authority (and 
each other) in order to promote decisions favorable, or 
prevent ones detrimental, to them. Individual pluralist 
trends differ as to what they consider to be the earmarks 
of pluralism, and to what degree: They range from the 
elements of federalism to the division of state authority 
functions, the parliamentary parties and the freedom of 
interest groups and social organizations to the recogni- 
tion of varying autonomies (cultural, ethnic or local), 
culminating in the organizations of social openness. 


Historically, pluralism as an independent political the- 
ory first appeared around the turn of the century, empha- 
sizing the role of social groups, “‘organized interests,” 
within the political process. This was not alien to Marx- 
ism, so much so that traditional Marxists pointed at the 
creation of organized forces, (from labor unions to 
sovereign workers’ parties) as a precondition for the 
political success of the working classes. The bourgeois 
theory of pluralism is separated from Marxism primarily 
by its differing approach to the political role of societal 
groups, and especially that of classes. 


While recognizing the political significance of other 
group interests, Marxists emphasized division along 
class lines, while pluralists either denied the decisive 
political role of class conflicts, or at least considered it as 
declining in importance. 


When it comes to Social Democrats, they look at the 
conflict of capital and labor as a central issue, but instead 
of eliminating its social foundations through revolution 
they strive toward moderating and managing the conflict 
within a political system representing various interests. 
Such a system fragments society’s interests, thereby 
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heading off the danger of polarization. The “Euro- 
Communist” parties came close to holding this position: 
In order to preserve the achievements of progress, they 
avoided confrontational and combative politics. For the 
long run, however, they did not give up the idea of 
changing the mode of production through revolutionary 
action, even if they did not consider this achievable 
through traditional methods. 


The sharp debate concerning pluralism undoubtedly has 
its origins in the fact that the political system developed 
in socialist countries (which, to some extent, remain 
fundamentally unchanged to this day) was acutely anti- 
pluralist and by and large remains so today. The early 
stages of development were especially characterized by 
demands for unity verging on uniformity, an ideological 
monism and a monolithic political life. As a conse- 
quence, bourgeoise ideology was able to identify with 
pluralism, both as a political philosophy and a basic 
principle of democratic political structure, and use it to 
legitimize its Own position, creating a sharp conflict 
between pluralist democracy and the systems and ideol- 
ogy of socialism which were described as decidedly 
totalitarian. 


The purely mythical nature of this exclusive opposition 
is revealed by the debates taking place in bourgeoise 
political science circles abcut pluralism and totalitarian- 
ism. At the same time, there is no doubt that the model 
of directed social transformation, created by the Soviet 
Union and evident in Eastern Europe’s modernization, 
provides little room for pluralistic development. Efforts 
to eliminate economic backwardness and ensure the 
internal and external protection of the new circum- 
stances have lead to strongly centralized, monolithic 
political arrangements. This practice has denied the 
principle of pluralism, as did the system of economic 
supervision based on plan directives or the dogmatic 
politics of the period. 


Extensive industrialization and the accompanying polit- 
ical-administrative supervisory methods exhausted the 
system’s reserves, and in the meanwhile conditions 
became ripe for a change of attitude. Recurring reform 
efforts revealed that directed socialist modernization 
will also run into limitations and end up in crisis if 
dogmatically interpreted public interest prevenis the 
spontaneous realization of differentiated group and indi- 
vidual interests: Instead of building on them, it will 
oppress them. 


Of course, interests have never been as unidirectionally 
represented as it is pictured by theories of totalitarian- 
ism; suffice it to mention the hitherto widespread prac- 
tices of plan negotiations, collaborative (confidentially 
reached) interest-synchronization or the consideration of 
interests. In the present period, however, with demands 
for a continuation of economic reforms and accompany- 
ing political reforms, this is no longer sufficient. A 
socialist market economy calls for autonomous partici- 
pants in economic life, the existence of individual and 
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group initiatives and enterprises, and demands a freer 
manifestation and realization of various interests, a 
more elastic handling of conflicting interests and a 
requisite greater, more democratic openness. 


What opportunities and limitations exist for pluralization 
in our social and political system; and what sort of insti- 
tutional restructuring and, further, what political philoso- 
phy are implied by the slogan of socialist pluralism? 


The l|-party system (that is, the leading role of the 
Communist Party over those of other parties in socialist 
countries), considered to be the major obstacle facing 
political pluralism and also representing the main polit- 
ical guarantee of property relations as well as the foun- 
dations of social and political stability, will probably not 
be radically altered in the near future. Party pluralism is 
not a theoretical but a practical political issue. In theory, 
of course, it is possible to visualize the building of 
socialism within the framework of a competitive multi- 
party system; however, in view of the fact that the 
development of socialist countries began at the stage of 
backwardness and in an environment ruled by capital- 
ism, there has been no precedent for this. The causes of 
this phenomenon and the perspectives for the future 
development merit a distinct analysis. 


Tolerating a political opposition organized into parties and 
integrating it into a parliamentary requires a 
fundamental consensus on the foundation of the societal 
system and the operation of political system. No party 
should have to worry that, having gained power, another 
party would try to destroy it. It is natural, therefore, that 
during periods of radical revolutionary transformation, 
monistic unity is demanded in order to head off the threat 
of retrenchment or political restoration. 


Once the new structure is stable, however, and is oper- 
ating in a “normal” manner, it is exactly pluralism that 
appears suitable for disarming newer radical endeavors 
and preventing the formation of a unified opposition. 
Bourgeois multiparty systems have developed an entire 
chain of guarantees to head off irreversible radical 
changes that threaten the fundamentals of the system. 
This is why its radical critics consider the bourgeois 
multiparty system to be nothing more than a covert, 
pluralistic form of the single-party system. 


Disregarding a deep societal crisis that opens up every- 
thing (and the dangers of which every sane individual 
can realize), in the long run party pluralism in our 
country could develop optimally from the various fac- 
tions of the united party that enjoys hegemony, since, in 
spite of their debates, a presupposed basic consensus 
exists among them. At the same time, even a single-party 
system does not prevent the alternatives of a socialistic 
socieopolitical development from being manifested and 
decided in free debates, just as it does not mean that 
genuine variances in society’s interests could not be 
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represented. However, this calls for a change in the 
party’s policies, its historically developed organization 
and its conception of its role. It calls for a reinterpreta- 
tion of the party's leading role and a more decisive 
sharing of functions with the trustees of popular sover- 
ecignty, the p:rliament, a cabinet accountable to the 
parliament, as well as other state and societal organs. It 
makes it necessary for us to nurture democracy within 
party ranks, which includes the freedom to create polit- 
ical platforms, an openness of party policymaking and a 
correspondingly open style in pursuing political goals. 
Under the conditions in our country, the only demo- 
Cratic alternative to a multiparty system is permitting 
various platforms [to be developed] within our party. 
This will enable us to manage the open expression of a 
greater plurality of interests and to integrate them on the 
bases of balancing fundamental societal interests and the 
priorities of common good. 


When it comes to defining the common good, however, 
other elements of the political system must participate 
more actively , emphasizing compromise and thus legit- 
imacy. The reason we must urgently express and discuss 
interests more openly is exactly because, given our 
conflict-ridden and imperiled situation, this is the only 
way for us to ensure the necessary commitment and 
participation that rests on a societal consensus. 


Widely discussed political reforms, proposed by the 
party and other political and scientific circles, are ori- 
ented toward more decisively expressing a plurality of 
interests and integrating it into our political system. 


A more forceful realization of pluralism could take a 
variety of possible courses, depending on the radicalism 
of economic and political reforms. We must mention 
economic reforms here, because the development and 
depth of the socialist market economy and property 
relations will fundamentally influence the demands of, 
and possibilities for, autonomous interests. For example, 
a growth of municipal enterprises could have a major 
influence on the material viability of local self-govern- 
ment. However, even though not all interest groups are 
tied to economic units, the actual economic autonomy 
will have a practical influence over defining the map of 
interest groups. 


At the same time, the radical political reform largely 
depends on the transformed role of the party, which will 
be strongly influenced by the expected conflict of the 
stabilization/development program and the demands of 
political stability. Thus, I would distinguish between two 
possible versions of political pluralism. 


The first version forcefully emphasizes reforming the sys- 
tem of interest representation, ensuring that the unified 
party, representing common and long-range goals against 
the pluralism of interest representation and interest 
groups, retains its authority, and in addition, as a body 
representing all workers, enjoys certain formal and infor- 
mal privileges (similarly, in effect, to present practice). 
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In the second, more developed, version of pluralism the 
diversity of society's interests is manifested within the 
party (which is a part of society), and platform debates 
exhibit various forms of developmental and decision- 
making alternatives and an open political life within the 
ranks. This case does not exclude extra-party alternative 
political initiatives and trends, if the more energetic 
segment of the party is able to integrate them and place 
the most important issues on its own agenda. This 
solution promises more excitement, as well as more 
risks; however, its advantages are undeniable. 


I would prefer the second version, and I feel that such a 
party program (and only such a program) could once 
again make our party attractive to our politically 
inclined youth. I am also convinced that in the long run 
a party pursuing this course would be able to integrate 
societal pluralism, and not only through the use of 
administrative and power means. 


This is not the time for me to discuss the content of 
political reforms; let me just mention those trends that 
point toward political pluralism: Unquestionably among 
these are the efforts at constitutional reform, an 
enhanced role for the legislature, increased sovereignty, 
and increased government respsonsibility , all of which 
point toward a division of authority functions. 


When it comes to reforming the system of interest 
representation, every feasible course of experimentation 
deserves our attention. Aside from justified efforts to 
promote local autonomy, it is obvious that in addition to 
interest groups organized from above, expressing and 
integrating the interests of large social strata, we also 
need to see similar associations, alliances and move- 
ments that are initiated at the popular level. If for no 
other reason, we need such voluntary, sovereign, feder- 
atively structured, nonmonopolistic competing organi- 
zations in order to stimulate innovation in efforts to 
represent interests. Furthermore, such development 
would add to the elements of societal solidarity; their 
negotiations among each other and between them and 
organs of the state administration would increase our 
tolerance and readiness to compromise, and publicizing 
conflicting interests would contribute to the moderating 
of extreme, unrealistic demands. There could be a grow- 
ing practice of societal consultation before major deci- 
sions are made, and this would contribute to their greater 
social legitimacy. We could also consider the czeation of 
an consultative body, including representatives of the 
main societal interest groups, that would collaborate 
with governmental organs. The forums of the PPF [Patri- 
otic People’s Front] could give legality to societal move- 
ments and efforts, even if their goals and tendencies are 
somewhat undefined; thus, they could become the train- 
ing grounds for a partnership [between governmental 
Organs and interest groups]. 
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The above cannot be imagined, and could not operate, 
without a reform of societal openness. On that topic, 
suffice it to say here that we need to see the institutions 
of openness pluralistically divided in accordance with 
the exercise of hegemonic rule; which would reflect the 
pluralism of representing society's interests. 


In closing, I would like to make two brief remarks about 
the spreading pluralism euphoria. Firs? of all, pluralism 
is not a magic potion that will settle every conflict at 
once; it can only bring to the surface whatever already 
potentially exists in a society. The final outcome of this 
will still be determined by economic and political power 
relationships. 


Secondly, pluralism in itself is not identical with democ- 
racy: At best we can say that a certain degree of pluralism 
is a minimal precondition for democracy. In this respect, 
we can appreciate the sobriety of pluralism’s bourgeois 
critics. One of them wrote that pluralism is tied to the 
Operation of the market, not because the market is 
democratic, but because it is not. As for the organic 
problems of pluralism—such as the accumulation of 
unequal access to resources, the resistance and even 
boycott of established interests against the newcomers, 
the ignoring of basic social needs because they cannot be 
represented by interest groups or the lack of socially 
underprivileged strata to have their interests repre- 
sented—we will probably not be able to escape them, 
either. If the chief limitation of bourgeois pluralism is 
the dominance of capitalist private property interests, in 
our country this should be mirrored by interest in 
community property. As of today, it is still questionable 
whether we can develop a system suitable for this task. In 
any event, pluralism is an effective cure for monopolistic 
situations just as it is undeniably useful for the nurturing 
of a political culture of conflict-tolerance and readiness 
to make rational compromises. 
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Some Former Returning to Party 
26000252c Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish 
No 23, 16 Nov 88 p 19 


[Text] From an article by Krystyna Majda in GLOS 
ROBOTNICZY: 


Not everyone who has expressed a desire to return to the 
party has won acceptance for this desire. Usually, basic 
party organizations are inclined to the requests of young 
people; however, they treat very cautiously those who, at 
the start of the 1980's, were older and ostentatiously 
turned in their PZPR membership cards and now want 
to get them back again. 


Who are these people who once left the party and are 
now coming back to it? Often these returns are dramatic 
and require a great deal of psychic resistance because 
coworkers comment on them variously and things are 
often malicious. 
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Zbigniew Krupczak, a 33-year-old fitter of hydraulic 
equipment and systems at Ortal Silk Industry Works in 
Lodz, in rejoining the party heard rancorous comments 
from some of his contemporaries about his decision. 


In rejoining the party, he believes that at last it will 
determine a model for Polish life, he says. But galloping 
inflation, the difficulties of everyday life are not condu- 
cive to the PZPR’s popularity in society. “I am not 
always able to convince people who are ill-disposed to it 
that modernization of our enterprises, supported by 
party organizations, will be profitable in time. For the 
majority, the important thing is today. After all, invest- 
ment costs limit wage increases. 


“Today too a model different from that of the 1970's is 
being demanded of the party. I look differently now at 
the party to which I have returned than when I| was 
20-some years old. Today’s party must be reformed, its 
current style of work must be changed. 


“One can learn about what bothers people, what inter- 
ests them, not at meetings but in informal discussions, in 
the smoking rooms, in the plants, at meal breaks. 


“In rejoining the party I did not want to stand on the 
sidelines. But unfortunately I cannot do much yet. The 
party in the plant has become formalized. I also feel 
there are too few workers in the party, working people in 
general, who do not hold specific positions. It happens 
that desks and cabinets separate party comrades, hinder- 
ing direct contact and open exchange of opinions.” 


What musi be done to overcome the barriers that also 
separate party members? 


“Let us learn to talk to each other without chairman’s 
tables. Without reports, in ordinary language without 
grandiloquent slogans. Sometimes one well handled mat- 
ter means more than resolutions that are mainly a good 
record and nothing more. 


Reorganization Called For to Avoid Factory 
Battles 


26000252a Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish 
No 25, 14 Dec 88 p 7 


[Article by Wojciech Zelazik: “To Change Structures”) 


[Text] If our party is and should continue to be the 
leading force of the nation, it should not only react to the 
changes that have occurred in public awareness, but 
anticipate these changes, plan actions with an awareness 
of these changes and even initiate them, evoke them 
intellectually. In the policy of our party I miss anticipa- 
tory elements capable of allowing for public reaction. 
Hence, I conclude that the current forms of work have 
been artifically sustained while the structures—operat- 
ing arduously—have simply outlived their usefulness. 
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Changing one or the other will be neither easy nor 
simple, because resistance on the part of the people, for 


The method that has outlived its usefulness is manage- 
ment of everything by the party. It is high time to 
separate administ-ative functions from political ones. 
This is a much desired direction. 


A change in the realities of the party's functioning in the 
state, a departure from detailed administration should 
produce changes in the method of organizing the party. 
My point is not “to change” while nothing is ultimately 
changed, but to match the structure to the desired model 
of action. I believe that as long as the party’s organiza- 
tional structure is—and it is at present—a reflection of 
administrative structure, not much can be improved in 
its style and methods of action. 


Prof Marian Orzechowski, in an article in TRYBUNA 
LUDU, mentions horizontal environmental structures. 
It is high time to consider—but deliberately, quietly, 
whether we shouid not actually organize on an occupa- 
tional, environmental level, not an institutional, organi- 
zational one. As a teacher I have seen and experienced 
many benefits from the fact of the operation of teacher 
committees. Indeed, if they were not subject to the 
model, they would be much stronger, more resilient and 
their activity more effective. 


I will give an example: ‘The Teachers Circle Committee 
in Kielce includes over a thousand party member 
employees of education and if it had the authority of a 
workplace committee, it would select a conference dele- 
gate itself. But that is not the case—under the present 
system we have to go through all the layers and, as a 
result, people who have nothing in common with educa- 
tion choose our delegate. 


I feel that all forms of pluralism based on the constitu- 
tional order can be—for our party—something down- 
right curative. I believe that in Poland there is room for 
a political battle, but a battle conducted in a civilized 
manner. Let this battle be waged in the government, in 
the Sejm, in the people’s councils, etc., but not in the 
workplace! The workplace should be frec of political 
games; the workplace should be a workplace. 


I would like the leading role of the party to arise not only 
out of its historical role but also its role today, more out 
of “looking ahead” than “looking behind.” Our boldness 
must be built not only on what is behind us but above all 
on what is before us. 
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OPZZ Executive Session Commentary: Drawing 
the Line on 

26000271 Warsaw PRAWO I ZYCIE in Polish 

No 3, 21 Jan 89 p § 


[Article by Piotr Ambroziewicz: “Does the OPZZ 
[regime-sponsored National Trade Union Alliance] 
Want to Topple Rakowski’s Government?” subtitled 
“Does One Trade Union Mean Democracy? Do More 
Trade Unions Mean Stalinism?”} 


[Text] In front of me there is a document that hardly seems 
to have originated in Poland in A.D. 1989, and in my 
notebook there are jottings from a press conference held at 
the offices of the National Trade Union Alliance (OPZZ) 
on 11 January, that is, a day after the press conference held 
by Minister [and Government Press Spokesman] Jerzy 
Urban. Also on my desk is the “Declaration” of the OPZZ 
Vice Chairman Wieslaw Martyniuk. 


Either/Or: either the document titled “Position of the 
OPZZ Executive Committee, 9 January 1989” is a paper 
that should be read between the lines so to speak, or it 
points to frustration, bitterness, or blindness in face of 
the realities of present-day PRL [Polish People’s Repub- 
lic}. Or perhaps both. The hardly digestible dish was 
laced with a light sauce termed ““Demagoguery.” 


The Declaration of the OPZZ Executive Committee was 
for some unknown reason issued in the form of a press 
agency (PAP) news release, and moreover it was mark- 
edly abridged, even though it originated from Kopernik 
Street and was transmitted by the OPZZ Spokesman 
Editor Franciszek Ciemny. Pretensions about maneu- 
vers of iis kind, which besides the OPZZ itself terms 
Stalinist, appear quite justified. Let us therefore cite the 
entire text of this document (title already known); I shall 
merely omit the already published end section referring 
to topics which the Executive Committee will shortly 
discuss with the Government: 


“The OPZZ Executive Committee takes the following 
POSITION on the current trends toward the introduc- 
tion of trade-union pluralism at work establishments: 


“1. The Executive Committee emphatically declares that 
it is opposed to the concept of the ‘anticrisis pact,’ 
construed as an agreement among the various social and 
political forces of our country, which is supposed to 
express consent to lowering the living standards of our 
citizens. We consider it indispensable to fundamentally 
reorient the state’s social and economic policy in the 
direction of meeting the needs and aspirations of work- 
ing people. 


“2. Attempts to divide the world of work serve to 
perpetuate the present critical situation. They represent 
actions intended to maintain relics of the Stalinist sys- 
tem on the surface of sociopolitical life. 
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“3. We believe that the .nitiation of public debate about 
trade-union pluralism: vas planted [by the authorities] as 
a substitute for effective action to promote political 
pluralism. It is political pluralism that is the basis of 
trade-union pluralism, and not vice versa. Trade-union 
pluralism in the absence of political pluralism threatens 
further antagonistic division of the society and interne- 
cine quarrels which have nothing in common with the 
idea of national accord. To whom is this useful? Poland 
does not need internal divisions; what it needs is actions 
serving to unite social forces for diligent and justly and 
worthily paid labor to promote prosperity of this country 
and its citizens. 


“4. The OPZZ, being a class-oriented trade union move- 
ment representing 7 million members, considers it its 
duty to warn against the consequences of the short- 
sighted socioeconomic policy being now pursued by the 
authorities. 


“5. In our opinion, instead of antagonizing the society, it 
is necessary to establish a broad coalition of the social 
forces expressing and defending the interests of the 
working people. We desire to form and participate in the 
coalition of such forces, associating individuals and 
Organizations guiding themselves by the idea of national 
accord and of the supremacy of public interest and being 
ready to undertake jointly honest dialogue and specific 
measures to create the political and social conditions 
promoting the consolidation of our nation. On this 
matter we shall take the necessary steps to establish 
direct contacts, exchange views, and determine the 
forms and principles of cooperation....” 


It would be best to analyze the above “Position” point by 
point, starting with the adjective “emphatically.” 


During his press conference, Jerzy Urban asked just who 
in Poland would want an anticrisis pact intended to 
lower the living standards of Poles? The answer was 
given the following day, in the Declaration of OPZZ Vice 
Chairman Wieslaw Martyniuk: 


“The concept of the anticrisis pact was offered by 
representatives of the political opposition. Its authorship 
is ascribed to Docent B. Geremek. Its definition is 
unambiguous. Support [of the opposition] for imple- 
menting economic policy is proposed in return for vari- 
ous political concessions, particularly for the promise of 
relegalizing Solidarity. We interpret this as meaning that 
the authorities will gain [the opposition’s}] consent to 
belt-tightening austerity measures, to a decline in the 
living standards of workers, to further price hikes, to the 
amassing of wealth by private enterprises, to the repri- 
vatization of the socialized economy, to increasingly 
entitlements [as published], and to fee-based medical 
care and education. In return, the political opposition 
hiding behind the plaque of Solidarity is to guarantee 
public tranquility. 


POLITICAL 


“Public declarations made by members of the supreme 
authorities, for example, by Comrades Czyrek and Ciosek, 
explicitly indicate that this concept is attractive to many. 
What is worse, it does not just reduce to declarations. 


“Even now we are dealing with particular economic 
decisions, e.g., the new wave of price hikes dealing a 
painful blow to the working people. And the political 
Opposition tacitly approves these decisions, because it 
expects to be rewarded with further political and eco- 
nomic concessions, especially with the relegalization of 
Solidarity.” 


End of citation. Now that we know whom in particular 
Docent Geremek represents, we may ask, following a 
Bulgarian reporter, what is the “fundamental reorienta- 
tion of the state’s social and economic policy in the 
direction of meeting the needs and aspirations of work- 


ing people” supposed to mean? 


That reporter was given the generalized answer that this 
concerns improvements in the living standards of work- 
ing people and why bore the press [with details] consid- 
ering that the OPZZ had already drafted a pertinent 
paper 2 years ago and is now working on yet another, 
third part of that paper? 


“Could I know at least the general nature of these 
proposals?” the Bulgarian asked, but his question 
remained unanswered. 


Another reporter asked, “Do you think that, given the 
existing situation, economic and social progress, that is, 
precisely an improvement in living standards, is possible 
without austerity measures, without belt-tightening?” 


“Yes. If we are to accomplish a reform, it should be for 
the purpose of an improvement.” 


“Of course,” the reporter was insistent, “but can this be 
done without sacrifices?” 


Yes, without. Yes, it can be done without making sacri- 
fices. That was nice to hear, although we hardly under- 
stood how this could be possible. After a moment we also 
were told that definitely too many sacrifices have been 
made since 1978. And since 1982 in Poland we have no 
longer been dealing with “pro-conservation” measures— 
as the spokesmen put it. Inflation, the price spiral—this 
was not the way toward economic recovery. The fact is 
that here logic is on the side of the OPZZ, because here 
mistakes were made by the Administration of Premier Z. 
Messner and by himself as well. 


But stating a fact is not tantamount to providing a 
prescription. The Administration of M. F. Rakowski did 
not have to wait to be told by the OPZZ that inflation 
exists, and as for a prescription, it is offering one. In 
about 2 years, more or less, we will know whether this 
prescription works. 
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Now for Point 3, that is, “attempts to divide the worid of 
work,” meaning, let us not hide it, the specter of the 
eventual relegalization of Soiidarity. The two sentences 
of Point 3 imply that trade-union pluralism is tanta- 
mount to Stalinism, while a system based on a single 
trade union conversely is tantamount to democracy, or 
at any rate to what is needed. Otherwise Point 2 simply 
cannot be explained. Cannot it? 


From the Declaration of Wieslaw Martyniuk: 


“The division of working people exists. Whom and what 
purposes does it serve? Certainly not the society. It 
serves bureaucrats who would like to facilitate for them- 
selves the old style of governing. The responsibility for 
this is borne by those who want to oppose Solidarity to 
the Reborn Trade Unions, as well as by those who want 
to treat our trade unions as a submissive partner.” 


This plainly shows, black on white, that the greater the 
number of competing organizations, including those 
competing against the authorities, the easier it is for 
bureaucrats, especially Stalin’s orphans, to govern. (Inci- 
dentally, how many more crimes will be blamed on poor 
losif Vissarionovich?) This is an original thesis. More 
even, it is a novel thesis, so novel that it may strike 
minds accustomed to think in the traditional, not to say 
old, style. And hence the public debate of trade union 
pluralism was “planted” by you-know-what forces. 


During the press conference it was asked who was the 
first to propose the debate between Miodowicz [OPZZ 
chairman] and Walesa. It appears that Krzysztof 
Bobinski of THE FINANCIAL TIMES claimed that it 
was Walesa, 7 or 8 years ago, whereupon the fellows 
sitting at the OPZZ table asserted firmly that it was 
Alfred Miodowicz. In view of this, this reporter wonders 
what kind of “plant” that is, considering that the perti- 
nent proposal had first been made by Chairman Miodo- 
wicz? It turned out that the matter is not so simple but 
has to be looked at more broadly. This ensued from the 
particular situation: Already in 1985 the OPZZ made 
critical comments about the 5-Year Plan. These com- 
ments were not taken into consideration. The OPZZ 
expressed explicit and sharp reservations about the sec- 
ond stage of the economic reform. That too was not 
taken into consideration. It had warned against the 
price-income operation, and again it was ignored. This 
resulted in the series of strikes and ultimately, as a kind 
of historical continuity, it led to the meeting between 
Miodowicz and Walesa. 


The following scenario may be visualized, I submit on 
my part. Namely, Alfred Miodowicz was asked to meet 
with Lech Walesa in order to relieve tensions. The OPZZ 
chairman did so, willy-nilly. But if one at first minimizes 
one’s Own initiative in something, and quite shrilly at 
that, it does not behove to act insulted later and claim 
otherwise. 


POLITICAL 


In reply to the question of how the OPZZ visualizes (at 
first) political pluralism, the answer was that the OPZZ 
in principle does not engage in politics. “In general, real 
life will decide, ... time will show, ... the discussion of the 
draft law on associations is continuing” [and so on}. 


In its Point 4 the OPZZ warns against the consequences of 
a “shortsighted policy” without defining it. In reply to the 
question of whether the policy of stabilization and subse- 
quent [economic] growth is shortsighted, the answer given 
was, “Perhaps not, but at what cost?” It was just then that 
the abovementioned reporter asked whether the desired 
goal can be attained without sacrifices. 


Wieslaw Martyniuk is also of the opinion that, unless 
proper reorientation takes place, a social explosion can 
be expected soon. As for the procedure for change, the 
“Declaration” states: 


“High prices and price and income anarchy must be 
halted rapidly, the policy of belt-tightening by working 
people and unlimited amassing of wealth by so-called 
”entrepreneurial individuals“ must be resolutely ended. 
The value of the labor of workers and the intelligentsia 
must be properly appraised. Only then can a strong and 
effective economy be built. We have presented an alter- 
native program. The details are there. This is to us the 
road to improving the living standards of working peo- 
ple, to uniting rather than dividing them.” 


The alternative program (which we described in detail 2 
years ago in PRAWO I ZYCIE) differs greatly from the 
government’s program, above all because it is less 
“entrepreneurial,” so to speak. Besides, all this time 
OPZZ representatives have been referring ironically to 
the so-called entrepreneurial individuals. At one time it 
was assumed that of the more than 600,000 persons 
entering upon ablebodied age an overwhelming majority 
would find employment in the state-owned industry and 
partially also in the state services (health service, educa- 
tion, administration, administration of justice). Now 
employment in the state services is to remain basically 
unchanged, but the government wants to completely 
reverse the proportions between state-owned industry 
and private crafts. Thus there will occur an unrestricted 
increase in the number of those so-called entrepreneurial 
individuals who are unrestrainedly enriching them- 
selves, Wieslaw Martyniuk claimed. 


It is a fact, I think, that in many industrial subsectors 
there is a manpower shortage. The basic problem, how- 
ever, is structural, being due to unjustified overemploy- 
ment in many fields. For never before in modern eco- 
nomic history have so many produced so little (and so 
shoddily) for so few—and at such a high cost, too, and 
this despite the troubled situation [shortages] of, pre- 
cisely, crafts and consumer services. For some time now 
I have been observing two workers struggle with a pipe 
segment which they are trying to fit to another segment. 
Three other workers are looking on at this spectacle and 
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they seem to feel tired from just watching it, while a 
seventh is at the same time standing in a queue for beer. 
In the cab of a bulldozer the operator is yawning. I 
respect appeals for “diligeni and justly and worthily paid 
labor for the prosperity of this country and its citizens,” 
but I would not dare to make this appeal to this partic- 
ular work brigade, and to many others as well. We have 
appeals and sloganeering up to here, but unlike bigos 
[hunter’s stew], the more often they are reheated the 
worse they are. 


On the other hand, the OPZZ’s accusation that, contrary 
to the priorities announced by the government for the 
three most important issues—housing construction, food 
industry, and environmental protection—cuts or slow- 
downs in these three domains are envisaged, must be 
answered. (The Sejm’s Construction Commission also 
objects to these reductions.) In such a situation the 
question of whether the OPZZ intends to treat the 
government of Premier Rakowski in the same way as the 
government of Premier Messner was bound to be asked, 
and was asked. The OPZZ responded, “We expect the 
government to take it all seriously to heart.” 


In this place I believe it worthwhile to demolish a myth. 
Namely, at the time when the OPZZ had declared its 
vote of no confidence in the previous government [of 
Zbigniew Messner], the situation had been such that 
everybody was fed up with it. But there had to be 
somebody who would say it first, and that somebody was 
the OPZZ, which deserves credit for it. Nowadays, 
however, let me emphasize, any similar attempt would 
end in a defeat for the OPZZ, because a cabinet which 
has social support is in a totally different situation from 
a cabinet lacking it. 


Lastly, there is Point 5, “creating political and social 
conditions promoting the consolidation of our nation.” 


“Consolidation” and “moral and political unity of the 
nation” are lofty slogans that have been used before 
without, however, bearing any relation to reality. It 
could equally well be said of them that they are mini- 
malist, because for good measure one could also add to 
this wish list cures for cancer, coronary disease, alcohol- 
ism, and multiple sclerosis. At the moment what seems 
to matter most is “social tranquility,” whose price was so 
fundamentally defined by the OPZZ vice chairman. It is 
difficult in this place not to hear an echo of speeches by 
individuals of “cast in concrete” provenance [Stalinists}. 
This is disturbing, because it is precisely social tranquil- 
ity that is a sine qua non for surmounting the crisis and 
achieving economic growth in Poland. And in the future, 
who knows, perhaps, it may also be a sine qua non for 
some consolidation of a nation that at present is so 
considerably divided. 


The OPZZ Executive Committee has doubtless reacted 
nervously, which is hardly surprising. Born as a sole 
child, i.e., having a monopoly on trade unions, the OPZZ 
is now facing a peril previously inconceivable to it, 


POLITICAL 


because it used to be told by everyone that the peril was 
nonexistent. In defending itself, it is making, as it were, 
politically unastute attacks. This is no way to gain allies, 
and this is the way to offend many wellwishers. If the 
situation continues to unfold in this direction, it may 
turn out—and here I am only half-jesting—that after a 
time there will arise a pro-government Solidarity and an 
oppositionist OPZZ. 


Bierut’s ‘Stalinist’ Crimes; Fates of Late 1940’s 
Internees 

26000196 Krakow TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY 

in Polish No 44, 30 Oct 88 pp 1, 5 


[Article by Malgorzata Szejnert: “The Cemetery at 
Sluzew”)} 


[Text] Mr. K. called me in the spring. I was aware that he 
had spent many years in prison under Bierut. He was 
interned under martial law. He maintained that while 
writers and journalists were receptive to the history of 
Solidarity, they had not paid the debt of remembering - 
the victims of the Stalinist repression in Poland. He 
asked me to go to the cemetery at Sluzew. 


The Sluzew parish of St. Katherine’s has two cemeter- 
ies—the old one and the new one. The old one stands on 
a slope near the church. It is picturesque, provincial and 
interesting. A mass of tombstones of local families has 
accumulated. It is difficult to determine the age of the 
necropolis. It is known, however, that the parish began in 
1238. The new cemetery is uninspired. It was erected in 
1900 and occupies an area in the shape of a trapezoid 
between Walbrzyska, Noskowski and Bach Streets. On 
Walbrzyska Street, it adjoins the wall of the Dominican 
friary. On the other sides, it is sandwiched in between the 
long blocks of Sluzew Street and Dolinka Street. It is 
separated from the church by the artery known as 
Sluzewiecka Dolina that joins Ursynow and Stegny. 


Father Jozef Maj has been the pastor here for a number 
of years. He has heard strange tales about the new 
cemetery. They came in pieces and bits, secretively, 
qualified by such utterances as: “they say that,” “people 
have heard,” “somebody saw.” He put together these 
stories and from what he found out when he asked 
around, he came up with the following story: Right after 
the war, the new cemetery was bordered by fields. In the 
fall of 1945, the authorities confiscated the fields adja- 
cent to the cemetery on the south. Oats grew there and 
the farmers were no longer allowed to harvest them. 
Apparently this was done very hastily. Shortly thereafter, 
at night or at dawn, someone began to bury there, in 
secret, bodies that had been brought in on a cart. They 
were bodies of the prisoners from Mokotow. Naked or in 
sacks, they were thrown into pits. (Once the priest heard 
“plastic bags.” Whoever told him this must have been 
under the effect of the scenes from the Coast from 
December, 1970). The bodies were covered with quick- 
lime to allow them to decompose more quickly. It 
happened that people came to the premises and asked for 
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space that was its logical 


Someone has brought in a ‘arge, sturdy cross. It does not 
stand over any grave; it is off by itself at a bend in the 
wall, deep in the south corner of the cemetery, behind a 
tall tree, like a conspirator. Various slips of paper appear 
on this cross on All Souls’ Day, then disappear quickly. 
The stones also disappear. Evidently somebody removes 
them, fearing that “ti 2 stones may speak.” 


Father Maj showed me the cross and a few of the stones. 
If they were supposed to be some sort of evidence, they 
were the only evidence. The graves had been dug over. 
The witnesses were gone. Parishioner Jan Skonecki, who 
had told the priest the most, had died within the year. 
For many years, Father Adam Wyrebowski had been the 
pastor. It was under his pastorate that the secret burials 
apparently were begun by the authorities. Father Wyre- 
bowski was a politician and was elected Sejm deputy in 
1922; he died in 1950. His successor, Monsignor Antoni 
Czarnecki, lives at the rectory, but suffers from a loss of 
memory, and sometimes from a loss of consciousness. 
The cemetery managers and gravediggers have changed. 
The farms that have been wiped out by the city blocks no 
longer exist. The parish books have no records listing the 
particular use of the new cemetery back then. Besides, it 
was not a cemetery back then, but a field. There are quite 
a few pretty rose field stones on this land. Perhaps they 
were extracted during the gravedigging and placed on the 
edges of the paths—no one throws stones on a coffin. 
Ther they could have disappeared later, gathered up 
from some household reason, or to build something. 
Were the secret purchasers of the cross in on the con- 
spiracy? The cemetery wail has been erected recently. 
The cross may have been placed before the wall enclos- 
ing it was built. Janusz Kazubinski, coplanner of the 
development and designer of the wall, is not in a position 
to answer the query about the cross. 


I scanned the available reminiscences and reports on the 
fate of political prisoners during the first postwar decade. 





POLITICAL 


In three studies, published successively in 1983, 1986 
and 1987, I found skimpy references to Sluzew: 


“The remains of the prisoners who were murdered were 
not given to their families. They were taken away and 
buried in a field near the Dominican friary at Sluzew. 
There, in mass graves, were laid to rest Polish soldiers, 
criminals and patriots—political prisoners. In the mem- 
ory of the residents of Warsaw, this place is not used as 
a cemetery. The local populace has been told that Ger- 
man criminals are buried there, and that no remains 
have been exhumed since 1956. Thus, many families do 
not have the graves of their relatives, although they were 
rehabilitated posthumously by the courts. The Germans 
who performed these actions compiled reports on the 
digging of the graves at Sluzew.” 


“The bodies of those murdered were not turned over to 
their families. They were not even informed of the 
location of burial. In actuality, the victims were buried in 
strict secrecy in unmarked graves, at a little-used ceme- 
tery at Sluzewiec (...) In time, they began to take the 
bodies of those murdered not to the south at Sluzewiec, 
but northwest. They were buried, again in strict secrecy, 
deep in the municipal cemetery at Powazki.” 


“If there was shooting to be done, then Sergeant A. did it. 
After reading the legal sentence from the chief, he took 
the prisoner to the bunker and immediately after enter- 
ing, he shot him with a pistol in the back of the head. (...) 
At night, a cart came for the remains, to take them to the 
cemetery at Sluzewiec.” 


These reports were written and published at least 30 
years after Stalin’s death. The information contained in 
them could emanate from a period of repression, but it 
also could have been compiled from later suppositions. 
What is their value as documents? I turned to the former 
prisoners from Mokotow. I asked them whether they had 
encountered the words “Sluzew” or “Sluzewiec”’ in their 
cells. Wieslaw Chrzanowski, who was imprisoned at 
Rakowiecka in 1949 and 1950, told me that in the 
common cells, it was generally maintained that bodies 
were taken to Sluzew. However, the word was that they 
were meadows near the Dominican monastery rather 
than a cemetery. Wladyslaw Sila-Nowicki was impris- 
oned at Mokotow in 1948 and 1949. According to him, 
the condemned in the death cells believed that they 
would “take a ride” to Sluzew. As he recalls his seven 
comrades from the Zapora-Dekutowski group that per- 
ished on 7 March 1949 in the Mokotow prison, he 
believes that they are buried somewhere at Sluzew. He 
does not recall any other information accompanying the 
word “Sluzew.” The remains were taken out on a cart 
drawn by horses. The son-in-law of Antoni Pajdak, Jerzy 
Smiechowski, and his wife Wiesiawa met each other 
through a wall at Mokotow in December, 1947. By 
tapping on the walls of their cells, they maintained 
contact with many prisoners. They do not remember 
anything being said about Sluzew. On the other hand, 
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they do remember the rumble of the wagon wheels. | 
resounded within a few hours of the shootings, whose 
report reached their cells. The executions were always 
done in the evening. 


~_ 


This information was very scanty. However, it did spur 
me on to further investigation. At the same time, the 
questions multiplied. What did the words “meadows 
near the friary” mean? Could they mean the field that 
was annexed later to the cemetery, or did they describe 
some other place? When did the secret burials at Sluzew 
end and the burials at Powazki begin, assuming that this 
did happen? 


Based upon the available sources and conversations, I 
began to make a list of political prisoners that, in all 
likelihood, received a death sentence at Mokotow. There 
was certainty in a few cases, thanks to documenis from 
the trial of Sila-Nowicki and his comrades that recently 
were made available for the case. These papers included 
seven reports of the execution of the sentence. I decided 
to approach the families of a few of the victims from this 
list. This turned out to be very awkward. Andrzej 
Krzysztof Kunert, author of the “Slownik biograficzny 
konspiracji warszawskiej 1939-1944” (Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Warsaw Conspiracy 1939-1944), who tried 
to help me find addresses, noted time and again—“‘it’s 
too late.” The wives, sisters and brothers of the victims 
of the repression had either died or had entered into 
their own closed world, like Monsignor Czarnecki. 
Sometimes the fate of relatives was so complicated and 
painful that I did not have the heart to disturb them. 


I wrote to Maria Fieldorf, niece of General Emil Fiel- 
dorf, last commander of the AK [Home Army], 4-time 
recipient of the Virtuti Militari medal, hanged at Moko- 
tow on 24 February 1953. She replied that the general's 
wife, who died in 1979, had made a request to the 
prosecutor general in 1961, and to the minister of 
national defense in 1972 for help in finding the place 
that her husband was buried. She received the reply that 
this was impossible to determine. M. Fieldorf writes: “In 
a letter dated 10 March 1972, I was informed by MON 
[Ministry of National Defense] that ‘the appropriate 
steps were being taken to clarify this matter.’ The officers 
ultimately assigned to this task informed my aunt on 24 
May 1972 that ‘it is impossible to determine precisely 
the burial place of your husband. He was most likely 
buried at the Powazki Cemetery, but there are several 
common graves there and although the minister was 
willing to order an exhumation, searching these graves 
with a doubtful result would be a difficult experience for 
you. (...) In order to honor the memory of your husband, 
the minister has instructed us, with your permission of 
course, to erect a marble or granite monument.’ The 
above quote is from a report written by my aunt.” 


The official information on Powazki that was sent to the 
general's wife conflicted with the unofficial information. 
Maria Fieldorf told me in a letter that on 17 August 
1960, the London DZIENNIK POLSKI reported: “The 


date and manner of executing the sentence are in error. 


Thus, even the wife of the legendary general “Nila,” who 
was treated with such great care by the minister of 
national defense in 1972, did not find out where her 
husband had been buried. In addition, a new su;positon 
arose—that of the former forts at Sluzewiec. 


Thus, every attempt to obtain information added to the 
number of questions. 


I went to the Dominican fnary to ask about the 
“meadow.” The friars did not associate this location 
with the new cemetery. In their opinion, the secret 
burials took place rather on the green slope between the 
large church being built adjacent to the friary and 
Wilanowska Street. However, no one wrote anything 
down, no one saw anything and no one heard any reports 
from eye witnesses. The priests and brothers that lived in 
the friary at the time had either died or had already been 
living for a long time in other monasteries of their order. 
Thus, information on the “meadow” on the slope was 
even more vague than information about the cemetery, 
at least after this initial attempt at clarification. 


I considered the situation of the priests from St. Kathe- 
rine’s parish at the time of the nighttime trials. If they 
were aware of what was going on at night near the 
cemetery, they must have struggled with a moral ques- 
tion that exceeded human strength. Perhaps they asked 
their church authorities for help or advice. Perhaps they 
also entrusted their observations to them. I tumed 
indirectly to Mitered Prelate Stefan Piotrowski, who 
became head of the diocese in 1953. I received the reply 
that he would gladly see me. However, he advised that no 
noteworthy information about the matter I was trying to 
research had reached him. 


In mid-June, TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY published 
my brief request. I asked those that knew something 
about the newest part of the Walbrzyska Street cemetery 
to contact me “in the name of the memory due the 
nameless.” I received only a few letters, with no new 
information. The daughter of one of the victims sent me 
words of encouragement. Two envelopes had no return 
address. In one | found illegal news sheets published in 
May at the Gdansk Shipyard. They were devoted exclu- 
sively to the strikes. I removed a slip of paper from the 
second that contained an anonymous poem entitled 
“Sluzewiec,” written, according to the paper, in 1949 at 
the Mokotow prison. It begins this way: 
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“Passerby, bow your head, hold your step a moment 
Here every clod of earth is stained with human blood. 
This is Sluzewiec, this is our Thermopylae. Here lie those 
that sought to battle till the end. No funeral procession 
brought us here. They fired no salute and laid no wreath. 
Just a quick shot in the back of the head at Mokotow. 
And then a small pony brought us to Sluzewiec.” 


I returned to the rectory after the summer break. 
Between June and September, a definite change had 
occurred in the way of speaking about the secret of the 
new cemetery. In June it was spoken of quietly and 
confidentially, while in Septernber the talk was almost 
totally open. The August strikes, the announcement of 
roundtable talks, the government crisis and the official 
declarations of the duty to honor the victims of Stalinist 
repression in Poland had changed the attitude to the 
subject that had been so ambiguous for many years. 


Jozef Skoczylas, director of the Sluzew Cemetery since 
1980, told me that the gravediggers digging new graves in 
the few still empty spaces in the new part of the new 
cemetery had found and were still finding remains that 
were not supposed to be there. This would not have 
surprised them were it the old cemetery, but this was a 
field. Gravedigger Jozef Stoczynski judged these ashes to 
be from the first postwar years. Both men said that there 
were “many” remains, but they could not say how many. 
There were never any records made of these discoveries, 
nor were any autopsies done. Recenily, a special grave 
covered with a movable slab containing bones found at 
the bottom of new holes in various places in the cemetery 
was built. To find out what is meant by “many”— 
several, a dozen or more—one would have to speak to all 
the gravediggers that have worked at this cemetery since 
1957. But one also would have to study the wartime 
history of this ground. Perhaps corpses from 1939-1945 
also rest there and for some reason these have not been 
exhumed. Moreover, since 1957, when parishioners were 
first buried in the new part of the cemetery, 32 years 
have passed. Perhaps the gravediggers, because of some 
inaccuracies in the cemetery records, had happened 
upon the remains of people buried in broad daylight, 
with a Catholic funeral, but in primitive graves of earth 
that later were neglected and forgotten. 


In order to find out the truth about Sluzew, one must make 
a laborious effort to pursue many faint trails. True, there is 
also another way that seems more promising today than it 
once did. One can approach the officials and civil servants 
that have access to documents that are already archival 
today. These officials decide whether they can be revealed. 
However, my initial attempt to go this route (in June) was 
discouraging. I decided to renew my attempt when I myself 
was able to acquire the information that represented a 


logical point of departure. 


I believe that we have such data today. On 6 October, 2 
days before the academic historical session honoring the 
750th anniversary of the parish, a young historian 





POLITICAL 


Krzysztof Laczynski found two letters from 1948 in a 
box containing old parish . Their authen- 
ticity is guaranteed. The first is stamped: No. | Prison in 
Warsaw, 37 Rakowiecka Street, and it is dated 19 April. 
The second (a typewritten copy) is a reply and it has the 
stamp of the pastor of St. Katherine’s parish. It has the 
same date, which shows that the letter from the prison 
was carried by a courier. It also may indicate that Father 
Wyrebowski wanted to get this matter over with imme- 
diately. 

In the first letter, signed illegibly by the head of the 
Mokotow Prison, he asks the cemetery board “to grant a 
space to bury the dead prisoners from this prison.” The 
second letter is worth quoting in its entirety: 

“In reply to letter No. 4362/48 dated 19 April, I state the 
following: The cemetery belonging to the parish of St. 
Katherine’s at Sluzew is a cemetery for Catholics that 
have died within the territory of St. Katherine’s Parish, 
and exceptionally for those that have died on the terri- 
tory of St. Michael’s Parish. It is so small that in a year 
or two, there will not be enough space for the deceased 
from the parish territory. This being the case, I am not in 
@ position to set aside a place in the parish cemetery for 
deceased Catholics at the Mokotow Prison, nor do [ have 
the power to do so. Until now, for the past two years, the 
prison board has made use of a strange practice, to say 
the least. It confiscated some land adjoining the ceme- 
tery, a fairly small area, and it buried deceased prisoners 
itself, without informing the cemetery board, without 
submitting either a physicians’s death certificate or a 
state death certificate, leaving the cemetery board 
unaware of even the number of corpses buried. There is 
only one way out of this today. Since the Wilanow lands 
adjoining the cemetery are under the city board, the 
prison board, by agreement with the city board, can take 
over a suitable land area to bury the deceased prisoners.” 


The letter written by Father Wyrebowski, head chaplain 
to the Polish police force in the 1920's, confirms the 
“local rumor” that Mokotow prisoners were secretly 
buried in the new Sluzew Cemetery, on land that it later 
absorbed. The finding of the two documents, however, is 
merely the real beginning of work on the subject. This 
discovery obliges us to find an answer to various ques- 
tions—from statistical ones to moral ones. How many 
prisoners are buried there? When were they buried? 
Under what circumstances? In what area exactly? Who 
were they? Is there any possibility of exhuming the 
remains and identifying them and should this be done? 
Was the current cemetery on Walbrzyska Street the only 
spot of secret burials at Siluzew? How should we preserve 
this tragedy in our collective memory and this deed that 
must be remembered? Should Sluzew be only a symbol, 
or should we look further, at Powazki, in the Krakow 
forts, at Pobitno in Rzeszow, in the early voivodship and 
administrative district towns? Where does this duty end? 


P.S. All those who are able to help find an answer to the 
questions about Sluzew, please write to me at the follow- 
ing address: Apt. 55, 10 Sobieski Street, Warsaw 02-957, 
or telephone 42-39-80. 


POLITYKA Weekly News Roundup 
26000246b Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 
No 1, 7 Jan 89 p 2 


[Excerpts] 


National News 


From the New Year address of Wojciech Jaruzeiski, 


attitudes and views in society: it is greatly to be 
that work on the design of the new election law i 
the broadest range of groups possible, involving partici- 
pation by groups and individuals who due to their social 
activity, knowledge, and personal authority can make 
their important contribution to this discussion.” 


Beginning | January 1989 assignments for cars and 
gasoline rationing will be lifted. The prices for cars have 
increased. For example, a Fiat 126p standard sold with 
advance payment for 698,000 zloty, the basic version 
will now cost 1.8 million zloty; the Fiat 126b with 
restyling, 2.5 million zloty; the Polonez standard, 7 
million zloty; the Lada 1300, 6 milli 

120, 4.2 million zloty; the 


insurance has increased an average of 90 percent. 


Beginning on ! January 1989 regulated sales of coal for 
individual market consumers were ended. 


Postal and telephone rates have increased. In spite of 
this, the postal deficit will increase from 5 billion zloty in 
1988 to 27 billion zloty in 1989. The new rates for 
international service were introduced beginning 10 
December 1988, but announcements about it appeared 
in the press three weeks late. In this situation, Premier 
M.F. Rakowski ordered moving the date of introduction 
for the new rates to | January 1989 and punishing those 
guilty of failing to announce them. 


Beginning | January, Polish citizens coming to Poland 
on consular passports have been relieved of the require- 
ment to exchange convertible currency. 


The General Savings Bank is introducing new principles 
for interest on saving deposits and loans. For 3-year time 
deposits, the interest rate is 66 percent annually; for 
l-year deposits, 44 percent; for 6-month deposits, 33 
percent; for demand ceposits, 12 percent. Interest rates 
on loans vary from 27 percent for preferred goals to 66 
percent. The interest rates can be higher or lower 
depending on the rate of the price increases during the 
course of the year. [passage omitted] 


POLITICAL 
The president of the national bank for the nth time has 
denied rumors that there will be an exchange of cur- 
rency, a change in denominations, or overprin 
Nothing of this nature is planned. [passage omitted] 
Commission sales of dollar coupons have been intro- 
duced in Poznan (the Polish Security Bank charges 100 
zloty for each coupon sold.) At the end of December 
1988, the prices were 3,450 zloty; at a rate of 4,000 zloty 
there were no buyers. As PAP reports, the coupons are 
always for sale and there are no lines. [passage omitted] 
Who's Who News. Jozef Baryla (age 64), general, former 
head of the Main Political Directorate of the Polish 
Army and deputy minister of national defense, recently a 


Reuters reports that Albania, for a long time one of the 
most isolated European countries, has made an unprec- 
edented offer to permit journalists from neighboring 
Balkan countries to enter Albania. [passage omitted] 


The paper SOVETSKAYA KULTURA has reported a 
competition for the design of a “monument to the 
victims of the lawlessness and repression of the years of 
the cult of the individual.” The organizers of the com- 
petition—among others, the USSR Ministry of Cul- 
ture—decided that the monument will be located in 
Moscow. The decision to have a competition for the 
monument has encountered sharp criticism from the 
intellectuals associated with the organizing group for the 
“Memorial” historical and educational association 
(among others, Juriy Afanasyev, Yevgeniy Yevtushenko, 
Mikhail Shatrov, Bulat Okudzhava, Vitaliy Korotych, 
Yuriy Karyakin, Andrey Sakharov, and Boris Yeltsin), 
who believe that the proper way to honor the memory of 
the victims of the repression would be a complex of 
buildings including a monument, an information center, 
an archive, a library, and a research center. [passage 
omitted] 


The Austrian press agency, Kathpress, has reported, 
citing Slovak church circles, that the Slovak bishop, 
Jozef Feraniec from Banska Bystrzyca, has returned the 
Order of the Republic he received. The Bishop has 
denied it and has expressed “his concern caused with the 
methods used against our society and our church, against 
the church dignitaries.” 
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On the 109th anniversary of the birth of Stalin there 
were ceremonies honoring the “outstanding Marxist- 
Leninist, the worthy follower of Lenin's acts” in Albania. 


The case of the graves located in the forest near the town 
of Bukovnia, near Kiev, has been taken up by the Kiev 
prosecutor. A special investigation team has been 
formed. The testimony of witnesses indicates that they 
are mass graves of individuals shot by the NK VD during 
the 1930's. Today there is a monument there bearing an 
inscription saying that the graves are the work of the 
Fascist invaders. 


Rezsoe Nyers, a member of the MSZMP leadership: 
“Intraparty democracy is the most important tradition 
of the social-democratic movement, which was lost after 
the union of the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party 
with the Communist Party of Hungary. The Social- 
Democratic Party was a party that discussed; in its ranks, 
there was lively discussion both of politics, of interests, 
and of ideas. Its activities were characterized by internal 
pluralism. After the union of the two parties, the discus- 
sions fell completely silent, and their place was taken by 
“combat order.“ 


Juergen Kuczynski, the well-known economist from the 
GDR: “To be sure, we can say that many of the working 
people in the capitalist world live much better than we 
do in many respects, but as regards one, the decisive one, 
our German Democratic Republic is ahead of all other 
countries in the world: for we can say that we have the 
only standard of living of its type in the world, for every 
one in the GDR, including the lowest retiree and the 
lowest paid worker and white collar worker, has the 
minimum assured for existence, he is assured his upkeep. 
And we have our policy of categorically maintaining 
price stability for articles of general use brought forth by 
our party-state leadership to thank for it.” (passage 
omitted] 


Opinions 
Alfred Miodowicz, OPZZ chairman: 


“I did not want the discussion to be confrontational. | 
had to remember that it will be analyzed for many 
months. Walesa was in a much better situation. He 
appeared for the first time in seven years; he could speak 
with an open text. We knew before the debate that 
Walesa would come off better than I would. We should 
regret that Walesa was shown by our propaganda over 
the years as a person who without advisors behind him 
could say nothing. It turned out he can. This is a 
different man.” 


(GAZETA ROBOTNICZA 19 Dec 1988) 


Jozef Oleksy, first secretary of the Biala Podlaska PZPR 
Voivodship Committee: 


POLITICAL 


We are considering the possibility of changing the struc- 
ture of the voivodship committee apparatus. For exam- 
ple, in the direction of leaving only two or three essential 
sections (political and organizational, internal party, and 
personnel and propaganda) and organizing the remain- 
ing employees in groups to take up selected subjects 
important from the current position of the party in 
society. . .. For example, a group for working with young 
farmers. . . . Another group would work with social 
conflicts and interpersonal relations; still another would 
work year round with outstanding active individuals, 
leaders of social groups, not by nomination but by 
recognition by the people. 


(Interviewed by Jozef Porebski, SZTANDAR LUDU 19 
December 1988) 


Dr Stanislaw Wincenty Dobrowolski, diplomat and 
former ambassador: 


[Question] Do you consider the training system for the 
foreign service in our country satisfactory? 


[Answer] No. Above all because true professionals do not 
predominate in it. In the largest foreign services there is 
leeway for politicians. It is the same in ours. But there 
the limits are observed; for example, in the USSR or the 
United States a maximum of 30 percent of the people, 
and only heads, come into the diplomatic service from 
outside. In the Polish service there is a sort of spoils 
system. It is an open secret that in every administration, 
if someone in its ranks fails as a minister, he immedi- 
ately applies for travel abroad to a diplomatic post. This 
is not permissible. 


(Interviewed by Remigiusz Jakubowski, TRYBUNA 
ROBOTNICZA 23-26 December 1988) 


Prof Dr Marian Stepien, secretary of the PZPR Central 
Committee, editor in chief of ZDANIE: 


Until recently our journal was rather tolerated or even 
negatively viewed at times by those who decided what is 
Marxist, leftist, and socialist, but we never doubted the 
correctness of our direction. Now we are encountering 
greater understanding in circles of rational thought 
broadly understood. ZDANIE is surely marked by a deep 
understanding and respect for the tradition and the 
views of the Polish left. The left that does not have to 
identify itself absolutely with the government, which 
finds allies and opponents in government. The latter 
would like to define in advance the degree and range of 
verified rights; we, however, remain among the circle of 
those who are multifaceted and reach the depths of a 
discussion. We desire to look around the world without 
the need for constantly examining the degree of associ- 
ation with socialist ideology, returning always to its 
sources. If we accurately recognize its problems, then, eo 
ipso, we will do it in a Marxist manner. The degree of 
faithfulness to ideology is not important, rather keeping 
thought open and active in explaining the world is. 
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(Interviewed by Krzysztof Glomb, TARNOWSKI 
MAGAZYN INFORMACYJNY 4 December 1988) 


Dr E. Smilowski, deputy director of the Public Opinion 
Research Center: 


Looking at the bazaars and our tourists in various 
corners of the world, we express ourselves in very posi- 
tive terms about our ability to do business. But in one of 
the studies we asked what the respondent would do with 
an unexpected sum of 5 million zloty. It turns out that 
obviously we would buy a car or furniture, while only 5 
percent declared they would use the sum to start their 
own business. 


(Interviewed by SI. Lipinski, SZTANDAR LUDU 23-26 
December 1989) 


The opinions and views cited in this section do not 
always agree with those of the editors. 


ROMANIA 


Romanian Character of Moldavia, T 
27000030 Bucharest ERA SOCIALISTA in Romanian 
No 22, 25 Nov 88 pp 8-11 


[Article by Lt Gen Dr Ilie Ceausescu: “Formation of the 
Romanian State as a Regular, Objective Process With 
Profound Historical Causes”} 


[Text] In their age-old history the Romanians have 
impressed mankind as a stable people settled in one and 
the same homeland, where they have created an original 
and widely varied material and intellectual culture. The 
Romanians are one of the few peoples of Europe who did 
not come from anywhere and who never knew a country 
other than the one where they were formed, the same as 
the one where they live today. 


The formation of the unified Romanian national state 
was the outcome of a long historical process and the 
result of the struggle of the masses and the entire 
Romanian people. In the course of implementing this 
inevitable, objective process, the antiquity and uninter- 
rupted continuity of Romanian statehood became vital 
factors for awareness and action that provided the indis- 
pensable background for fulfilling the magnificent ideal 
of our people’s national unity and freedom. 


As Nicolae lorga quite rightly wrote, the Romanian 
people “by virtue of their ancestors have roots that are 
4,000 years old. That is our pride and that is our 
strength. Where the ancient Tracian shepherd was, there 
the Roman settled. Where the Roman’s citadel was, the 
later citadel of our prince was placed. And now where 
our cities are there once were the centers of the earlier 
civilizations represented by the men whose descendants 
we are.” 


POLITICAL 


Having an impressive past of fighting for freedom, the 
Romanian people inherited the state tradition of inde- 
pendent Dacia, formed in antiquity. This tradition first 
took the form of the Romanians’ conception of the state 
as a set of institutions in which our people always saw a 
means of organizing society, observing the laws and 
defending the inhabitants’ peaceful work. Developed by 
Burebista and perfected by Decebal, the native concep- 
tion of the role and functions of the state as the insepa- 
rable companion of an evolved peopie was to be shared 
by their followers with exemplary consistency. The con- 
tinuity of the people’s residence in their ancestral home- 
land, the survival of the old public institutions, the same 
threatening foreign situation, etc., explain the perpetua- 
tion over the centuries of the political content of the type 
of state built by the Geto-Dacians. The continuity of 
existence was matched by a continuity of organization, 
reflected with particular clarity on the level of the 
regional people’s structures consisting of composite 
Dacian (the community) and Roman (the council of “old 
and good men” and the judex) elements. 


From the organizational standpoint, the Romanian peo- 
ple’s chief structures in the respective period were the 
regional communities of Dacian origin, which lasted 
even in the period of Roman rule and were concentrated 
in areas and in stronger units, that is in unions of 
communities or “people’s Romanies” as Nicolae lorga 
called them. They comprised extensive areas of Roma- 
nian social-political organization with vital functions of 
defense against invaders, and they were most often in 
sheltered geographic areas like valleys, depressions 
between mountains, massively forested areas, etc. Until 
later on, in medieval Romania, the “people’s Romanies” 
were also known as “lands” [tari], another term of Latin 
origin illustrative of the indigenous nature of the orga- 
nization adopted by our forebears in those troubled 
times. These “people’s Romanies” were to undergo a 
gradual process of unification into increasingly large 
areas of the Romanian element, giving rise to the voie- 
vodates, which were units of state organization and 
effective structures for our people’s resistance to foreign 
invaders, and permitting better organization and con- 
centration of the people’s energies. Careful examination 
of the fortified settlements and their grouping in the 
fourth to the ninth centuries bears out the unquestion- 
able existence of these organizational structures through- 
out the Dacian area, proving conclusively the notewor- 
thy continuity of Romanian statehood under the new 
historical conditions. 


The development of the Romanians’ medieval state, via 
the union of communities (Romanies, lands, boyarates 
{[jupe]), great voievodate, and voievodate-piincipality, 
brings out the nature of the organic growth of the 
institutional processes. The formation of the medieval 
Romanian state was affected by the proximity of some 
great expansionist military powers that sometimes 
retarded the internal changes in the native society, but it 
took place by virtue of a number of particular original 
characteristics. Its uniqueness is particularly pronounced 
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because few European peoples built their states without 
interference from the migratory populations, and most 
of the Neo-Latin peoples, for example, were organized in 
kingdoms like the Germanic tribal confederations. 


Accordingly the model, so widespread in many parts of 
Europe, of welding the state through the relationship 
between the native people and the migratory tribe super- 
imposed as the leading element does not supply to 
Romanian society. Our people’s staunch loyalty to the 
state as the chief means of safeguarding their ethnic 
existence is cogent evidence of this, a loyalty found only 
in communities that determine their form of government 
themselves on their own initiative. In other cases the 
initial division of the society on ethnic and class grounds 
was perpetuated from the early Middle Ages into the 
modern period. In referring to Romanian unity before 
the Hungarian settlement of Pannonia, Nicolae lorga 
said that “Wherever the Romanians live is the Roman 
land to them (...). In all the older reports of our past there 
is no name of the country other than a name of this kind, 
after the name of the people who live there (...). In other 
words, the Romanian land was on both sides of the 
Carpathians, extending from the furthest settlement on 
the west to the furthest Romanian settlement on the east 
(...). Accordingly that is how the Transylvanians were 
together with the Romanians on this side of the moun- 
tains in the same Romanian land.” 


The natural process of political unification on the scale 
of the whole Romanian area was disrupted in the 8th- 
13th centuries by the invasions of Hungarian, Peceneg, 
Uz, and Kuman migrants, followed later by the Mongo- 
lian (Tatar) invasion along with the Slavs’ and Bulgari- 
ans’ various attempts to invade the Romanian area. 
Despite some such instances, some of which were 
extremely serious and threatened the very existence of 
Romanian statehood, our people succeeded in overcom- 
ing their severe historical vicissitudes by waging a glori- 
ous and heroic resistance to the invaders. The most 
important of all these prodigious efforts was the Roma- 
nian voievodates’ resistance to the Hungarian tribes in 
the first decades after their arrival (896 A.D.) in the 
Cimpia Panonica, between the Tisa and the Danube, and 
later, after the medieval Hungarian state was founded, to 
the latter’s attempts to expand to the East. 


It is clear from the contemporary sources that the 
Romanians in Transylvania and the Banat fought heroic 
battles under voievods Gelu, Menumorut and Glad and 
put up a stiff resistance to the Hungarian tribes’ expan- 
sion at the end of the ninth century and the beginning of 
the 10th. For example, in unequivocally expressing his 
resolve to defend the freedom and integrity of Romanian 
soil against Arpad’s aggressive attempts, Duke Menumo- 
rut, ruler of the Romanian voievodate in the Bihor area, 
addressed the messengers sent by Arpad to frighten him 
and compel him to cede territory with these words: “Tell 
Arpad duke of Hungary and your lord, that we are 
Oblijated to him as a friend to a friend for all that he 
ne ‘s because he is a stranger in great need. But we will 


POLITICAL 


never cede him the territory that he has asked of our 
goodwill as long as we shall live. And we regret that Duke 
Salanus has ceded him a great deal of territory either out 
of love, as it is said, or out of fear, which is denied. But 
we will never cede him an inch of land out of either iove 
or fear, although he said he has a right to it. Nor do his 
words trouble us because he told us that he is descended 
from the family of Attila, who was called the Scourge of 
God. And even if Attila seized this land from my 
ancestor by violence, no one can steal it from my hands 
now, thanks to my master, the emperor in Constantino- 
ple” (the statement bears out the tradition of the old ties 
with Byzantium as the heir of Rome—our note). 


Transylvania, that ancient Romanian province, was 
never integrated in Hungary but was always a separate 
political entity, so that it is entered separately from 
Hungary on all the medieval maps. The historian loan 
Lupas said that Transylvania was regarded by the Hun- 
garian kingdom as “Dubiae possessionis solum,” and 
that “It was never merged with Hungary so far as to 
entirely lose its distinct historical individuality or its 
character as 4 province or separate land whose territorial 
and administrative autonomy has always been apparent 
in a quite pronounced way. Furthermore the well-known 
Hungarian geographer Jeno Kalnoky frankly admitted 
that Transylvania was a physical-geographic unit distinct 
from Hungary and that its autonomy had always been 
clear throughout history: "Either as Dacia or as the 
province of Transylvania it has always had a history of 
its own. Nicolae Iorga said, *Among all the provinces 
under the Hungarian crown, Transylvania is the only one 
that kept a voievod as its ruler under the Hungarians. In 
explaining this form cf separate state organization of 
Transylvania’s the Hungarian historian Elek Farczady 
wrote, “The kings of Hungary were compelled to accept 
the separate organization of Transylvania, ruled by pow- 
erful voievods, under the urgent pressure of necessity, 
because the feeling of independence was so deeply rooted 
there that once the state structure was started it could no 
longer be stopped.” The Hungarian historian Alexander 
Szilagy noted in his turn that “Transylvania and Hun- 
gary were never merged and they always formed two 
different countries.” 


As contrasted with the kingdom of Hungary which came 
into existence in Pannonia, the voievodate of Transy'- 
vania took the form of a political-administrative and 
military structure with a long indigenous historical con- 
tinuity and its own institutions. It was headed by a 
voievod elected by the Assembly of Estates, which was 
attended by all inhabitants of the country, including the 
Romania majority population. The voievodate had its 
own administration, chancellery, council, treasury and 
separate armed force. The Romanians were organized in 
local principalities and voievodates united in districts 
and were judged according to the ancient just valachium. 
Colonials of other nationalities (Szeklers and Saxons) 
were grouped in autonomous seats and participated in 
the defense of the voievodate with their own contingents. 
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There were also autonomous Romanian voievodates and 
principalities in the Banat, Tara Hategului, Tara Faga- 
rasului, Crisana, Maramures, Bereg, etc. 


The development and consolidation of the Romanian 
political structures south and east of the Carpathians 
were closely bound up with a fierce and continuous 
resistance to the last migrants. The incipient Romanian 
feudal state structures are attested archaeologically and 
by documents in the 1 0th-1 3th centuries, and they had to 
sustain the shock mainly of the last Asiatic migrants. 


The completion of the process of establishing and assert- 
ing medieval Romanian statehood over the whole 
Dacian area was particularly significani for the Roma- 
nian people’s history and for European history as well. 
As a higher form of political organization, equipped with 
all the sectors (administrative, judicial, ecclesiastic, fis- 
cal, etc.) essential to its unrestricted operation, the 
Romanian statehood formed in the 14th century was the 
chief means to the historical survival of the Romanian 
people and their civilization. In this organizational 
framework the Romanian people could preserve their 
ethnic existence while steadily developing their material 
and intellectual culture. 


The existence of several Romanian feudal states 
(Transylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia and Dobrogea) by 
10 Means meant any division of the Romanian people or 
any disruption of their political, economic and cultural 
unity. State pluralism (also characteristic of other Euro- 
pean peoples in the Middle Ages such as Russians, 
Italians, etc.) was no ethnic pluralism. As both the 
documentary sources and our people’s entire historical 
development attest, one cannot speak of a Wallachian, 
Moldavian, Transylvanian or Dobrogean people but 
only of a single Romanian people, who were ethnically, 
linguistically and culturally the same. 


The formation of the independent Romanian feudal 
states (Tara Romaneasca Muntenia, Tara Romaneasca 
Moldova, and Tara Romaneasca Transilvania) permit- 
ted development of all socioeconomic activity on a new 
level, a thriving material and cultural civilization, and 
assertion of some great patriotic princes’ personalities. 
The map of Europe at the end of the 14th century records 
the existence of Romanian feudal statehood with its 
three components, which had deep roots in Geto-Dacian 
soil and a tradition of longer than 1,500 years in one and 
the same fatherland. These states were to make impor- 
tant contributions of their own in the new stage of the 
Middle Ages. 


The evolution of Romanian society in the Middle Ages 
was chiefly characterized by unified economic, social, 
political and cultural development, not only reflecting 
the Romanians’ ethnic-geographic unity but also form- 
ing the objective structure for the process of state- 
institutional unification. Under normal circumstances, 
if the external factors (invasions, military occupations 
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and constant pressures from the neighboring great pow- 
ers) had not taken such violent forms in the 14th-1 5th 
centuries, the struggle to create the complete and central- 
ized medieval state would have been over earlier than 
the 16th-17th centuries. The fact that this conclusion is 
quite in keeping with the underlying purposes of the 
process of building and developing Romanian statehood 
makes the programmatic character of the process abun- 
dantly clear. As the sources of the time recorded, all the 
political and military leaders in the ancient Dacian 
homeland since Gelu quidam Blachus, Duke of Outer 
Transylvania, acted in Romanian interests. Whether the 
actions or events took place in Transylvania, Wallachia 
or Moldavia, the considerations pertained and were 
*mited to one and the same nationality, the Romanian 
one. On 25 January 1372 the Pope addressed the voie- 
vod of Moldavia as the “nobilis vir Laczke dux Molda- 
viensis patrium seu nationis Wlachia,” and in another 
letter, of 30 January 1378, referring to the last wishes of 
Princess Margaret of Siret, Pope Gregory XI called her 
the “princess of Walachia Minoris.” Accordingly, to the 
contemporaries of these events Moldavia was only a part 
of the “land of Valahia” and its inhabitants, like those of 
Transylvania or Wallachia, belonged to the “patrium seu 
nationis Wlachia.” 


In order to avoid confusion in international relations, the 
politicians of the Romanian state east of the Carpathians 
made increasing use of the name Tara Moldovei, but they 
never forgot that they belonged to the same Valahia. Or to 
put it more clearly, in relations with the “Wallachian” 
state, as it was called by ‘“Moldavians,” they avoided 
unilateral use of the name Valahia as far as they could so 
that this “other Valahia,” as Stefan the Great called it, 
would not appear to be the one that alone enjoyed the 
rights of Wallachia. Actually, the European and Asian 
diplomatic chancelleries and the world of scholars contin- 
ued to call the Romanian lands Valahia, whether it was 
each individual land or the whole Dacian area. 


The actual political uniformity of the Romanian area in 
the Middle Ages was also correctly perceived in the 
international arena of the time. Both the ethnic, linguis- 
tic and religious identity of the Romanians and the 
similarity of the institutions in the three Romanian 
states along with their geographic and military interde- 
pendence impressed foreign observers as self-evident. 
Some documentary evidence is illuminating in this 
respect. In 1542 Queen Isabella’s secretary, Peter 
Porembski, wrote that if the Moldavian prince Petru 
Rares had gone into Transylvania his troops would have 
readily united with the Romanians because they spoke 
“the same language.” A contemporary, A. Verancsics, 
described the international perception of the three 
Romanian lands’ unity the most concisely: “Soliman 
(the Ottoman sultan—our note) feared that when he 
tried to occupy Transylvania or Wallachia or Moldavia 
all those lands might unite and defend each other.” A few 
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decades laier another Ottoman sultan, Murad III (1574- 
1595), was convinced that “If Transylvania rebeis 
(against Turkish rule), Wallachia and Moldavia will also 
rebel.” 


After the battle of Mohacs (1526) the Ottoman Empire 
made Hungary a pashalik and it disappeared as a state. 
Under the circumstances and because in the previous 
period Transylvania had been a separate state of Hun- 
gary with its own ruler, arm and laws, it was not made a 
pashalik as Hungary was but became an autonomous 
principality as a vassal to the Ottoman Porte, with a legal 
system similar to those of the Romanian states outside of 
the Carpathian chain, namely Wallachia and Moldavia. 
In this situation, Transylvania no longer had anything in 
common, even as a vassal, with the Hungarian kingdom, 
a state which had been actually dismantled and most of 
its territory included in the Ottoman Empire and the 
remainder in the Habsburg Empire. The president of the 
Socialist Republic of Romania concludes that “The 
autonomous status of the Romanian lands created the 
conditions for more intensive progress of the productive 
forces, the appearance of new, capitalist relations, stron- 
ger awareness of national unity, and the struggle to form 
the unified and fully sovereign state. That enabled the 
Romanian lands to combat aggressors successfully and 
also made it possible for progressive representatives of 
the neighboring peoples under the Ottoman yoke to take 
refuge in our territories and to organize the fight for 
liberation and for the assertion of those peoples as 
distinct national entities.” 


Preservation of their state’s existence in the ancestral 
homeland in the 15th-16th centuries was a noteworthy 
achievement of the Romanian people. The state, 
endowed with its own institutions and native tradition 
perfected from one period to the next, became the chief 
guarantee of their ethnic existence. The medieval states 
created by the Romanians, thanks to the alliances con- 
cluded among them and their socioeconomic, political, 
cultural, diplomatic, military and other forms of coop- 
eration stimulated development of their awareness of 
kinship while also delineating the political-territorial 
framework wherein the modern nation was formed. Both 
the medieval unified state and modern Romania were 
built upon those states inhabited by one and the same 
people with a strong attachment of their traditions and 
their own language and culture. 


Having succeeded in forcing the absolute independence 
of Tara Romaneasca Muntenia after the victorious anti- 
Ottoman war waged in “confederation” with Tara 
Romaneasca Transilvania and Tara Romaneasca Mol- 
dova, Michael the Brave consolidated it by the successes 
gained in 1596-1597 against other incursions of Otto- 
man and Tatar forces, thus accomplishing the first step 
in fulfilling the ideals that inspired his thought and 
deeds, namely Romanian political unity and a strong 
centralized and independent feudal state. 
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The combined hostilities of the neighboring great powers 
led to the disintegration of the centralized Romanian 
feudal state, but its brief existence bequeathed an ideal to 
the following generations that they would ceaselessly 
pursue until it was entirely accomplished. In the thought 
and action of the Romanian political and military leaders 
in the periods following Michael the Brave’s the Unifica- 
tion in 1600 became the model for the Romanian people’s 
whole development. N. Iorga said, “After 1600 no Roma- 
nian could think of unification any longer without his 
great personality, without his broadsword or halberd 
raised to the heaven of justice, or without his image of 
pure and perfect tragic poetry.” There were plans to unify 
the Romanian lands in the 17th century too. Some 
belonged to the Rakoczi family, and others were devised 
by other princes who followed Michael the Brave. Matei 
Basarab was seen by his contemporaries as “the second 
Michael.” Vasile Lupu asked for the support of the Porte 
in 1640 to bring Moldavia, Wallachia and Transylvania 
under one scepter. Gheorghe Duca, “a man with high 
thoughts, “advocated uniting the three Romanian lands. 
Reports circulated about Serban Cantacuzino to the effect 
that he would muster the army and send messengers to 
Vienna, wishing to tread “in Mihai Voda’s footsteps.” 
The hostility of the neighboring great powers prevented 
the restoration of medieval Romania in its political fron- 
tiers in the 17th and 18th centuries despite the entire 
people’s efforts and sacrifices. The appearance of the 
Tsarist empire in the immediate vicinity of the Romanian 
area aggravated the difficulties in the way of repeating the 
Unification of 1600. Furthermore the Habsburg and Otto- 
man empires, in their effort to eliminate any such possi- 
bility, multiplied their attempts to annihilate the identity 
of Romanian statehood. 


When they reached the borders of Transylvania the 
Austrians, in violation of the provisions of the previ- 
ously concluded treaties, forced a number of treaties 
upon it that seriously impaired its sovereignty. Later on 
the Leopoldine Charter of 4 December 1691 made 
Transylvania a dependent of the Habsburg Empire as a 
principality that kept its own institutions and laws and 
its own prince. The subsequent political and military 
developments accentuated the principality of Transylva- 
nia’s dependence upon the Vienna Court, and its well- 
defined autonomy on the international organizational 
level was recognized. The different statuses of Hungary, 
abolished as a state, and Transylvania as an independent 
entity in the period of Habsburg rule only confirm the 
fact that the two countries figured and were regarded as 
two distinct governmental entities in that period as in 
fact in the entire historical period before the said events. 


Accordingly, from the second half of the 17th century 
and the beginning of the 18th century on, the Romanian 
lands encountered the interference of the military and 
political interests of the three great empires of Europe, 
the declining Ottoman Empire and the Habsburg and 
Tsarist empire, whose powers were in full growth and 
which were in a bitter struggle for primacy. 
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Despite this policy of the great powers, Wallachia and 
Moldavia preserved their internal institutions, customs 
systems, social structures and cultures through their 
entire peoples’ efforts, and they accordingly maintained 
themselves as entities distinct from the Ottoman 
Empire. Even in this period the patriots in both lands 
advanced the solution of Unification internationally, on 
the basis of the historical tradition. Through their efforts 
the question of the unity and independence of Wallachia 
and Moldavia was included in an international confer- 
ence for the first time at Nemirov in 1737. A first success 
of these efforts toward Romanian unity and indepen- 
dence was scored in 1774, when the autonomy of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia was recognized internationally by 
the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji. Restoration of their 
independence was repeatedly requested internationally 
in the following period. Between 1772 and 1807 the 
Romanian patriots in the principalities sent six memo- 
randa to various European conferences plainly stating 
their demands, namely restoration of territorial integ- 
rity, election of the prince by the responsible elements of 
the land, independence and neutrality, and unification 
of Moldavia with Wallachia. In this period the same will 
to unity guided the struggle of the Romanian nation in 
Transylvania. The measures of Bishop Inochentie Micu 
Klein (1728-1751), the people’s revolution 1784 under 
Horea, Closca and Crisan, or the Supplex Libellus Vala- 
chorum (March 1791) mark out, in the 18th century, the 
majority Romanian nation’s struggle for legitimate 
national and social rights. 


Accordingly the facts prove the continuity of Romanian 
statehood’s distinct existence on the European political 
scene in the 17th and 18th centuries, as it strived for 
unity and independence through the actions performed. 
The Romanians were to spare neither sacrifices of blood 
nor diplomatic efforts in order to achieve those ideals in 
the following centuries as well. 


Happening almost simultaneously and having the same 
programmatic objectives, namely political unity and 
national independence, the Romanian revolution of 
1848 was of a uniform nature. It was the first great 
uprising in modern Romanian history wherein the 
Romanian people throughout the whole area they inhab- 
ited were engaged at the same time and in their entirety 
in an extensive revolutionary movement in order to 
restore their political unity as an independent state. The 
repression of the Romanian revolution, in 1848-1849, 
through the intervention of the troops of the great 
neighboring empires (Ottoman, Habsburg and Tsarist) 
was able to check the achievement of the Romanian 
people’s ideals of unity and freedom only for a while. 
The 1848 Revolution left Romanian society as a whole 
with a clear program for obtaining the national demands 
that was summed up memorably by Nicolae Balcescu in 
1850: “The future revolution...will demand national 
unity and freedom. Its motto will be justice, brotherhood 
and unity. It will be a national revolution.” 


The Unification of 1859 was the birth of modern Roma- 
nia, in the reign of the illustrious Alexandru Ioan Cuza. 
It meant the fulfillment of one of the aims of the Easter 
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Revolution by imposing a state with age-old political 
traditions on the European political arena. In the RCP 
secretary general’s view, “The notable victory of the 
masses of peasants, artisans, workers and townsmen and 
progressive scholars and patriots, the Unification of the 
Principalities was the act that laid the foundations of the 
modern Romanian national state. It had a powerful 
impact in Transylvania as well, strengthening the aware- 
ness of national unity of the masses in that province and 
encouraging their struggle for unification with their 
country. The Unification of the Principalities as well as 
the bourgeois-democratic reforms that followed it made 
it possible to accelerate national development on the 
path of capitalism. The new stage that Romanian society 
had entered and the need to expand its markets and 
capitalist production relations even more urgently 
required unification of Transylvania with Romania and 
the entire Romanian people’s independence as a state.” 


On the memorable day of 9 May 1877 the national 
Parliament proclaimed Romania’s complete indepen- 
dence as a state. Later the Romanian Army, which 
enjoyed the entire people’s material and moral support, 
affirmed the proclamation of independence of the 
Romanian state on the battlefield beyond the Danube by 
deeds of exemplary heroism and bitter sacrifices of 
blood. As sons of the same people the Romanians on 
both slopes of the Carpathians played an active part in 
the military engagements with the Ottoman armies and 
in the support in many ways of the just war of 1877- 
1878. Among the inhabitants of Transylvania, Bucovina 
and the Banat, provinces under foreign rule, their voices 
were clearly heard and stirring deeds of patriotism were 
recorded in support of Romania’s fight for indepen- 
dence. As GAZETA TRANSILVANIEI quite rightly 
said at the time, “The cause of the Romanian soldier is 
a general Romanian cause and his victory is that of the 
entire nation.” 


In the years after Romania won its full independence as 
a state, the need of consolidating national unity was 
supported by all political parties regardless of their 
ideological persuasions. Differences were to be seen in 
the measures proposed. Most of the parties and groups 
represented in Parliament favor a firm attitude toward 
Austria-Hungary, including resorting to armed combat 
for liberation. Especially after 1900, the school in favor 
of further action to democratize society was to become 
increasingly strong, the reforms (agrarian, electoral and 
in labor legislation) being regarded as means of strength- 
ening the state and supporting the cause of reunification. 


In the historical provinces under foreign rule, the efforts 
to modernize the Romanian state and to enhance its 
international role enjoyed widespread support. For the 
leaders of the national struggle and actually for the entire 
peopie, “The sun rose in Bucharest.” In 1870 the publi- 
cation ALBINA said, “We expect Romania to become a 
sun whose rays will warm all Romanians throughout the 
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neighboring countries.” In his turn Vincentiu Babes 
declared, “Romania is essential to the rebirth and 
encouragement of Romanianism everywhere.” 


The first decade of the 20th century witnessed expansion 
of the struggle for liberation in the historical territories 
under foreign rule. Overcoming any obstacle and defying 
the exclusivist laws and brutality of the oppressors, our 
people redoubled their effort to finish the inevitable 
process of restoring ancient Dacia to its natural frontiers. 
The commemoration of the 30th anniversary of the 
death of Michaei the Brave (the voievod of the first 
“Great Unification”), the organization of the great 
Bucharest Exposition in 1906, the “Astra” celebrations 
in 1911, the demonstrations of the Cultural League, etc., 
became as many occasions for consolidating the ties 
among all Romanians. The cause of the Romanians’ 
liberation accordingly became a cause of all European 
peoples, as well as restoration of their natural rights and 
abolition of a historical injustice. This fact was recog- 
nized by the most progressive personalities of the time 
and by politicians of the most diverse persuasions. V. I. 
Lenin accordingly concluded that “A great many Roma- 
nians and Serbs (in proportion to the total numbers of 
Romanians and Serbs) live outside the borders of their 
states,” and that “In general state construction in the 
bourgeois-national direction is not finished in the 
Balkans.” 


The World War in 1914-1918 had a powerful effect upon 
the Romanian people’s fight for national liberation as 
well as that of other peoples under foreign oppression. 
Since it originated in the imperialist states’ effort to 
divide up the world and to seize new spheres of influ- 
ence, that war was condemned by the revolutionary 
forces in Romania and by those in other countries as 
well. But Romania’s participation in that war was not 
determined by intentions of invasion and territorial 
annexation. The Romanian Army entered the war to 
defend national independence, to achieve national unity 
and to form the unified national state. In reference to 
this fact, the president of Romania said, “In World War 
I the Romanian Army and the masses fought a heroic 
battle against the German militarist occupiers in defense 
of the nation and its territorial integrity. Once again they 
emphatically displayed their high patriotic spirit, cour- 
age and dedication. With the overthrow of the great 
absolutist empires in Europe, the struggle of the masses 
in the three Romanian provinces required unification of 
Transylvania with Romania, a magnificent act of histor- 
ical justice for which countless generations of our ances- 
tors sacrificed themselves.” 


The outbreak of the national revolution in all the ancient 
territories kept by force under the rule of the empires of 
the time was the decisive event that would restore the 
nation to its natural rights and finish the task of comple- 
tion. The national revolution in 1918 forcefully estab- 
lished the quality of the masses as creators of their own 
history while lending the objective process completed by 
the Great Unification in 1918 a broadly democratic 
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content. A continuation, at another historical time and 
in other dimensions, of the “century of revolutions” 
inaugurated by Horea’s inspiring deeds in 1784, the 
national revolution in 1918 changed the program of the 
1848 generation to new forms, assuring its steadfast and 
complete accomplishment. The revolution in 1918 dem- 
onstrated once more the regular character of Romanian 
society’s development. 


Against the background of the revolutionary advance 
that included the entire Romanian homeland and of the 
downfall of the neighboring expansionist empires, the 
unifying actions progressed rapidly. They wei: distin- 
guished by the plebiscitary character of the actions taken 
to substantiate the Great Unification. In the plebiscitary 
assemblies in 1918 the people, including the communi- 
ties of other ethnic origins, were consulted via a demo- 
cratic electoral system with meetings of legitimate par- 
liamentary bodies. The Grand National Assembly on | 
December 1918 at Alba Iulia, attended by more than 
100,000 people, established the Unification of Transyl- 
vania with Romania and the formation of the “inde- 
pendent Romanian nation” by unanimous vote. Later 
the national councils of Saxons and Swabians and rep- 
resentatives of Poles, Ukrainians, Jews and Hungarians 
expressed their support of the Great Unification. 


Accordingly the formation of the unified Romanian 
national state was the outcome of a long and regular 
process and not of external circumstances or any agree- 
ments reached at the negotiating table. The peace trea- 
ties of Saint Germain (1919), Trianon and Paris (1920) 
which recognized the actual situation iniposed by the 
plebiscitary assemblies of the Romanians in the occu- 
pied territories, established internationally a situation 
created by the struggle of the masses and the entire 
Romanian people, inspired by the centuries-old aspira- 
tion to unity and by the resolve to fulfill the dream for 
which so many generations of their ancestors had fought 
and sacrificed themselves. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Montenegro Youth Organization President 
Interviewed 

28000047 Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian « 
22 Nov 88 pp 24-25 


{Interview with Ljubisa Stankovic, president of the Mon- 
tenegrin Federation of Socialist Youth, by Jasna Babic: 
“Why We Are Dissatisfied”; date and place not given] 


[Text] Ljubisa Stankovic, the president of the Montene- 
grin SSO [Federation of Socialist Youth], entered the 
chronology of the latest Montenegrin rebellions at the 
moment when, at a joint meeting of the party and state 
presidencies of Montenegro at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in an atmosphere of an emergency situation, he gave 
unreserved support to the rebels, demanding an investi- 
gation into responsibility for the use of police clubs and 
tear gas to stop the Niksic workers on their way toward 
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Titograd. Thus, in just one day, the 27-year-old doctor of 
electronics was promoted into a new popular hero, a 
first-rate attraction of “alternative” Montenegrin poli- 
tics, which is only today, a month or so after the 
“nationwide putsch,” demonstrating its full strength, 
and continuing the work which was apparently inter- 
rupted by the intervention of the militia and the vote of 
confidence in the Presidium of the Montenegrin LC 
Central Committee. The best evidence of that is the 
relentless ideological “differentiation” on Titograd Tele- 
vision, the first act of the political struggle of the 
“popular” truth with the truth of the Montenegrin polit- 
ical structures... 


“Yugoslavia has been misinformed about the events in 
Montenegro, and Titograd Television is to blame for 
that,” stated Ljubisa Stankovic. “The positive essence of 
that meeting was missing from its reports. The meeting 
lasted for 16 hours, but only two or three excesses were 
singled out from it, and so because of that kind of 
one-sided presentation Yugoslavia received the wrong 
picture of the Titograd events, particularly in Croatia 
and Slovenia, which reacted in a way that was not very 
well accepted by the Montenegrin people. On the other 
hand, the special broadcast by Titograd Television was 
aimed more at justifying the use of force by the state 
authorities than at offering an objective report and 
informing the public about the basic demands and 
atmosphere of the meeting. The extent of the dissatisfac- 
tion aroused by our television station among the actual 
participants in the events is best indicated by the fact 
that Titograd students prevented a television crew from 
attending their meetings, and our Presidency also issued 
a communique seeking accountability for the disinfor- 
mation of the Yugoslav public. 


{[DANAS] The 7 November events in Montenegro were 
not commented upon exclusively by the Yugoslav press 
on the basis of the Titograd Television reports. Political 
structures, which are undoubtedly informed through 
some other channels as well, also reacted. 


[Stankovic] There is probably also information provided 
at the official level. There is a report from the Central 
Committee of the Montenegrin League of Communists 
{LC}, but it is not accepted by a large number of LC basic 
Organizations whose members participated in the events. 
We are dissatisfied with the fact that, for example, the 
Central Committee of the Croatian LC reacted on the 
basis of the Montenegrin LC Centra! Committee report, 
which was not accepted by a large part of the party 
membership in our republic. 


{[DANAS] If one can judge on the basis of the party 
meetings which have been held at Titograd Television in 
the last few days, some old methods of “differentiation” 
are being used again. The difference is that at one time 
people who did not agree with the political structures 
were being replaced; today editors and journalists who 
do not agree with the “popular” ideology are being 
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“differentiated” in the same way. If democracy is a 
question of democratic methods of resolving certain 
conflicts, then where does the Montenegrin democratic 
transformation lie? 


[Stankovic] I would not say that a democratic transfor- 
mation has occurred. There have only been steps toward 
a greater democratization in relations in Montenegro, as 
demonstrated by the events at the Titograd TV party 
meetings: its editors lost the confidence of the people. 
Things are not going smoothly, however, because the old 
way of thinking still exists and the differentiation has not 
been fully carried out. There is nevertheless pressure to 
have it completed. The transformation of Montenegro 
lies in the fact that today the SSO is expressing its views 
of politics and society, which differ from the views of 
other sociopolitical organizations. That was also 
reflected at the last Conference of the Montenegrin SSO, 
at which the youth organization members adopted posi- 
tions on the sociopolitical situation. These positions 
differ completely from the official reports provided to 
date. These are the conditions under which the subjec- 
tivity of individual organizations is being developed on 
the original concept of the pluralism of self-managing 
interests. 


{[DANAS] Certain episodes in the Titograd events are . 
not fully understandable if we explain them by the theory 
of social spontaneity. If one can believe the official 
reports, everything started at Radoje Dakic, where the 
workers held an unannounced surprise meeting. Never- 
theless, Titograd students quickly happened to come 
across the unplanned meeting, long before the workers 
left the factory gathering. How were they informed about 
the workers’ meeting, and through which “‘connections”? 


{Stankovic} It is pure chance that everything started at 
Radoje Dakic. Everything could have happened some- 
where else, because a few days earlier the Teteks workers 
went on strike and threatened to go before the Assem- 
bly... The Radoje Dakic workers did plan the meeting, 
though two days earlier... Probably some workers’ dele- 
gation went and invited students from the dormitory, 
who then came to the meeting. Someone proposed going 
before the Assembly, and the workers accepted that. 
They were also joined by citizens, and there were 
announcements that workers from other parts of Mon- 
tenegro would come too. I won’t go into who proposed 
going before the Assembly; that is not essential. The 
essential thing is the attitude toward the leadership... 
Everything actually began in August, when the first 
meeting of solidarity with the Serbs and Montenegrins in 
Kosovo was held. The Montenegrin people are very 
sensitive to the Kosovo situation, and have profound 
feelings of sympathy with the people in Kosovo. The 
Montenegrin leadership, however, disassociated itself 
from the holding of the meeting. A deep chasm was 
created then between the people and the leadership, 
especially since the situation in Kosovo has not changed 
for seven years now. The other factor in the dissatisfac- 
tion was the serious economic and social situation, and 
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dissatisfaction with the leadership that is conducting 
such an economic and social policy. The essence of the 
events, consequently, was the demand for change, a 
demand that has a hard time passing through the insti- 
tutions of the system, and so the workers and students 
reacted with a protest meeting. 


[DANAS] How can one explain the fact that the Monte- 
negrin people went out into the street demanding the 
resignation of the republic leadership only 24 hours after 
the overthrow of the “government” in Novi Sad? 


[Stankovic] I would not link those events. I think that it 
is a superficial similarity. I was not in Novi Sad, and I 
cannot judge how events proceeded there. But if I doubt 
the reports provided by Titograd Television, I also have 
to doubt the reports provided by another television 
station... But, I repeat, | think that they should be 
considered separately, because in Novi Sad there was 
property damage: I saw the broken windows. In Titograd 
there was no properiy damage of any kind. 


{[DANAS] The Montenegrin SSO has given the impres- 
sion of one of the typical Yugoslav youth organizations, 
impersonal, inactive, and without members. Was the 
SSO’s role in the Montenegrin rebellion prepared by 
some previous program, or did it construct its program 
in those few days of popular protest? 


[Stankovic] Several days before the workers and students 
went before the Assembly, we had a meeting of the 
Presidency, at which we analyzed the situation in Mon- 
tenegro and formulated conclusions that are very similar 
to the demands heard several days later at the meeting in 
front of the Montenegrin Assembly. Before then we had 
prepared guidelines for work in the SSO’s opstina con- 
ferences in the event of some emergency situation or 
some similar situation. Those guidelines said that in the 
event of strikes, etc., the youth organization had to be 
where the workers and the younger generation were, and 
be with them in the front ranks, so that all of that 
justified dissatisfaction would not be misused. Even 
before these events, we decided that the organization’s 
task was to represent the interests and demands of the 
broadest membership, which is most affected by the 
crisis. Probably through some sort of inertia, however, 
the news media did not cover the youth organization, 
and so it was assumed that nothing was happening in it. 
Just last August, the students boycotted the student 
cafeteria to protest against the situation in society. Even 
then the students were demanding changes, and a year 
later that was repeated in front of the Montenegrin 
Assembly. 


[DANAS] Demands such as the unburdening of the 
economy, an increase in personal incomes, replacement 
of the leadership, a decrease in the price of electricity, 
etc., are mostly “restrictive” and quantitative. Where are 
qualitative social and political changes in those 
demands? 
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[Stankovic] Demanding those quantitative changes is 
actually only the beginning of the road to quantitative 
changes in the economy and the sociopolitical system. 
The youth organization intends to work on those changes 
and offer a comprehensive development program. But 
the essential condition for that is resolving these issues. 


[DANAS] Macedonia is identical to Montenegro in its 
economic and social status, high unemployment, and 
low personal incomes. Nevertheless, except for sporadic 
workers’ strikes, relative social peace reigns in that poor 
republic. Youth, the most threatened part of the popu- 
lation, is stubbornly keeping silent. 


[Stankovic] Not everything can be explained by social 
conditions, certainly. There can be worse and better 
social conditions, and youth can be more active and 
more passive. A great deal of that also depends on the 
youth organization and its leadership. In some places it 
is the institution for training new political cadres... Here 
the situation in the SSO is probably also determined by 
the fact that we are all democratically elected. For the 
first time in Montenegro, the president was elected from 
among three candidates, by secret ballot, and the secre- 
tary from between two candidates. We thus gained 
greater legitimacy in the eyes of the membership. | 
personally do not plan to stay in politics, and instead, 
after the expiration of my term, I will return to my 
graduate assistant job at the Electrotechnical School, and 
deal with matters that do not depend upon my political 
promotion. 


[DANAS] The political statement by the students and 
youth on 7 and 8 November was officially supported 
only by the Serbian youth organization. Does this mean 
that the demands of Montenegrin youth are not suffi- 
ciently “Yugoslav,” or is it those other youth organiza- 
tions which lack a “Yugoslav” orientation? 


[Stankovic] We received support from the Presidency of 
the Federal Conference of the Yugoslav SSO. It was not 
necessary for the republic conferences to express a posi- 
tion, but we received telegrams of support from all parts of 
Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, I have to admit that most of the 
telegrams came from Serbia. I am surprised by that, 
because I think that the action by Montenegrin youth had 
to meet with the approval of the younger generation and its 
Organizations throughout Yugoslavia. That is because we 
are advocating democracy, support for which has been 
declared by youth organizations in all parts of Yugoslavia. 
In our republic, however, force was used because of 
excesses that were no greater than “verbal crimes.” To the 
best of my knowledge, the Slovene and Croatian SSO are 
advocating different treatment of Article 133 of the Crim- 
inal Code, but nevertheless the Montenegrin events were 
treated differently. Here there were only threats that some- 
thing would happen, but not one window was broken. 
Those threats were the reason for the use of force, which is 
after all condemned by those who advocate a democratic 
means of solving problems. 
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{[DANAS] Does this mean that the Montenegrin SSO 
from now on will join in the initiatives for abolishing 
Article 133 of the Criminal Code? 


[Stankovic] No, it does not mean that we will join in 
those initiatives. It does not mean that we will reject 
them, either. That is a question for discussion. It seems 
to me personally that some verbal misdemeanors should 
be condemned and punished appropriately. To that 
extent I personally am not joining in the demands for the 
abolition of the “verbal crime.” The individuals who 
spoke at the meeting on the basis of hostile positions 
should have been punished, and they were punished, in 
my opinion even too lightly. It was noted that the 
meeting represented a threat to the constitutional order, 
and finally 16 people were brought to trial and given 
misdemeanor sentences, with 60 days in jail. Was it 
because of such individuals that force was used? Can that 
justify the imposition of temporary measures? Does 
Yugoslavia’s support for the Montenegrin events depend 
on them? 


{[DANAS] Can the leading role of the youth organization in 
the Montenegrin events be interpreted as a sort of gener- 
ational conflict that assumed political form? Or, perhaps, 
as a struggle for power for the Montenegrin SSO? 


[Stankovic] I would not say that it was a generational 
conflict. I would rather define it as generational pressure 
caused by dissatisfaction with the existing situation. We 
are fighting to create the conditions for systemic changes 
and to open up room for young and capable people. That 
does not mean that we want power for the SSO, but 
rather influence for new personnel. Didn’t our revolu- 
tion rely upon young people? We support reforms and a 
market orientation for economic activity, and conse- 
quentiy we think that those people who have supported 
an agreement economy for years have to go... Take a look 
at Montenegro: three national parks, a long, beautiful 
coast, great natural resources, only 600,000 inhabitants, 
less than Zagreb—and everything has been ruined. Who 
is responsible for that, if not those who have led Monte- 
negro? Now we are completely impoverished, but at least 
we do not have a shortage of young, intelligent people... 


Functioning of Federal Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs Described 


Operation of FSFA Reviewed 
28000049 Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian 
25 Nov 88 pp 51-52 


[Interview with Murat Agovic, FSFA Undersecretary for 
Internal Functioning and Organization, by Dragan Vla- 
hovic: “There Are Also Wrong Ambassadors”; date and 
place not given] 


[Text] How is the Federal Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
[FSFA] operating today? On what principle is it orga- 
nized? How many people does it employ? In how many 
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countries does Yugoslavia have diplomatic representa- 
tions, and what is being done to reduce the number of 
them? How many of these establishments, as is being 
said more and more frequently in public, have been 
closed, and why is little known about their work? To 
what extent are they really Yugoslav, and is it true that 
the republics and provinces in many respects have taken 
over the main role in conducting our foreign policy? We 
discussed this with Murat Agovic, Undersecretary for 
internal Functioning and Organization in the FSFA, a 
man who has worked for 35 years in the diplomatic 
service. 


[INTERVJU] Who appoints and recalls SFRY ambassadors? 


[Agovic] As clearly specified in the Law on the Conduct 
of Foreign Affairs Under the Jurisdiction of Federal 
Administrative Bodies and Federal Organizations, 
ambassadors, the chiefs of the SFRY’s permanent mis- 
sions to international organizations and bodies, and 
emissaries are appointed and recalled by the SFRY 
Presidency, in accordance with the rights and duties 
established by the SFRY Constitution. Consuls general 
are appointed and discharged by the Federal Executive 
Council [FEC]. Permanent charges d’affaires and the 
heads of consular representations and other representa- 
tions for performing specific work abroad under the — 
jurisdiction of the FSFA are appointed and discharged 
by the Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


[INTERVJU] Who prepares a proposal for the selection, 
appointment, and discharge of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions and consuls general? 


[Agovic] It is done by the Federal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and in preparing the proposal he collaborates 
with the appropriate republic and provincial authorities. 
Thus, on the basis of a proposal from the Federal 
Secretary, the FEC approves a final proposal for the 
appointment or discharge of ambassadors, the chiefs of 
the SFRY’s permanent missions to international organi- 
zations and bodies, and emissaries, and submits it to the 
SFRY Presidency. 


{INTERVJU] To whom is an ambassador, for instance, 
responsible for his work? 


[Agovic] He is responsible to the SFRY Presidency, both 
for his own work and the work of the representation that 
he heads, and he is directly responsible ‘o the Federal 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


{INTERVJU] What do the heads of the SFRY’s diplo- 
matic and consular representations abroad have to have 
and know before their selection? 


[Agovic] They necessarily need sociopolitical experience, 
appropriate political/diplomatic and professional quali- 
fications, a knowledge of foreign languages, experience, 
and other qualities for the successful performance of the 
work. They must also be familiar with economic prob- 
lems, international relations, and the SFRY’s foreign 
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policy. Furthermore, as the legislator stipulated, it is 
_ Necessary to take into account the representation of the 
republics and autonomous provinces, and the ethnic 
composition and regional distribution of personnel 
abroad. 


{INTERVJU] A great deal is being said about updating 
and modernizing the work of your service. What can you 
say about that? 


[Agovic] We have a modernization program that has 
already been approved, and it has been verified. We will 
implement it in the spirit of our capabilities and the 
times. Above all, I am thinking of computerization. 


{INTERVJU] Two and a half thousand people work in 
the FSFA. How are new personnel engaged today? 


{Agovic] We schedule a public competition which we 
announce in all of the republic and provincial newspa- 
pers. Usually 20-25 candidates apply. We accept only the 
ones who pass an extremely rigorous selection process, 
because this year and the next, many people who have 
borne the burden of the affairs of our foreign policy for 
years will be retiring. 


[INTERVJU] Are you reducing the number of employees 
and — representations because of the economic 
Crisis 


[Agovic] By the end of the year we will eliminate five of 
our diplomatic representations: three embassies, in 
Madagascar, the Central African Republic, and Brazza- 
ville, as well as the consulate in Dortmund and the 
Cultural Information Center in Stuttgart. It is important 
to stress that between 1983 and today more than 500 
jobs have been eliminated, and we are accordingly the 
most rigorous of all federal agencies. By the end of the 
year we will reduce the number of employees by another 
10 percent. Also, between 1983 and today we have 
eliminated 29 diplomatic and consular representations. 


{INTERVJU] Has an unprofessional attitude of a diplo- 
mat toward his work been involved, among other things? 


[Agovic] As in every country and in every service, from 
the war until now, it has happened that the FSFA has 
recalled and fired officials at all levels—ambassadors, 
consuls, counselors, and chiefs of missions. 


{INTERVJU] Do you remember any diplomat returned 
to Yugoslavia in the last few years? 


[Agovic] Yes, I remember when Ambassador Starcevic 
was recalled from Australia. 


[INTERVJU] Why? 


[Agovic] Because of a disagreement between people at 
the FSFA and Starcevic. 


(INTERVJU] Wasn’t Joze Smole also relieved of his 
duties as ambassador to Moscow, because of alcoholism? 
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[Agovic] Yes, that is true. I remember that. There have 
also been other cases, but, I would like to emphasize, just 
to the extent that is normal, as in any other country of 
the world. Naturally, no one is making this into any sort 


of tragedy. 
[INTER VJU] Could you comment on the latest events in 
connection with the trip by Janez Stanovnik to America? 


{Agovic] I think that a considerable amount has already 
been said about that, by the FSFA, the SFRY Presi- 
dency, and the Serbian Presidency. The public has been 
informed about it. We will be able to know more details 
after the holiday, Republic Day, when Ambassador 
Zivorad Kovacevic comes to Yugoslavia. At that time 
the commission charged with examining all the relevant 
facts will talk with the ambassador. After a comprehen- 
sive examination of the situation, it will state its opinion. 
It appears that further developments will depend to a 
great extent on that, because, I remind you, the law says 
that all Yugoslavs, particularly officials, when they 
appear abroad, must support the interests of Yugoslavia 
and every part of it, and not of an individual republic or 
province. After all, a republic has the right to propose 
and suggest to the authorities that they recall a diplomat 
whom it sponsored to go into the FSFA. 


{INTERVJU] The public is awaiting an explanation 
from the FSFA in connection with the recent reports that 
during the visit of people from Salonika to Paris, during 
a celebration of the victory of the allied forces in World 
War I, our ambassador Bozidar Gagro behaved 
extremely incorrectly toward those people. 


[Agovic] We act very promptly in all such cases. In this 
case as well, we have requested an explanation from our 
ambassador. We are investigating the whole matter, and 
naturally the public at large will be informed as soon as 
we finish. Furthermore, everything previously said about 
the obligations of our diplomats to protect the interests 
of Yugoslavia and its citizens above all applies in this 
case as well. 


{INTERVJU] In spite of these incidents, how is the 
overall situation in the FSFA? 


[Agovic] On the whole, I think that the situation is 
extremely good and stable. That is also confirmed by the 
fact that a tremendous number of countries have 
expressed great satisfaction that Yugoslavia is to be the 
host of the nonaligned countries next year. That is the 
best confirmation of the observation that Yugoslavia 
still has a high reputation in the world, both among the 
nonaligned countries and among the rest. 


FSFA Practices Criticized 
28000049 Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian 
25 Nov 88 pp 52-54 


{Interview with former Yugoslav ambassador to Austra- 
lia Svetozar Starcevic by Dragan Vlahovic: “The FSFA 
As a Service”; date and place not given] 


[Text] Svetozar Starcevic, an ambassador in the FSFA, 
has been retired for several months. He was born in 1927 
of a Croatian father and a Serbian mother with a 
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Yugoslav <:rientation. From 1942 he was a member of 
the SKOJ [Union of Communist Youth of Yugoslavia], 
and after the war he graduated from the then well-known 
School of Journalism and Diplomacy in Belgrade. He 
began to work in the FSFA in the 1960's. 


He spoke very openly, and, for our circumstances, very 
critically about the institution in which he spent almost 
his entire working career. In that postwar time, that is, 
people worked with much enthusiasm, and the people 
employed there were so competent and high-minded that 
foreign diplomats said that they would be extremely 
pleased to see them in the services of their own countries. 
Let us recall that he was almost definitely thinking of 
Koco Popovic, Josip Djerdje, Veljko Micunovic... 


{INTERVJU] Did people from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia also work in the 
postwar Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which had just been 
established, of the new Yugoslavia? 


{[Starvevic}] No. People started at the beginning. They 
worked day and night, and most of all, studied. At that 
time half as many people worked in the FSFA as there 
are today. It was very difficult to get into the FSFA then, 
and whoever joined that institution had to put in a 
tremendous amount of work. 


[INTERVJU] In which jobs did you work when you 
joined the FSFA? 


[Starvevic] I worked as a desk officer for the Far East, 
and at the beginning of the 1970's I became the head of 
the Administration of the American Division. I was the 
first secretary of the embassy in Canada, the first coun- 
selor of the embassy in Budapest, next ambassador in 
Copenhagen, and then also ambassador to Australia. It 
was from that post that I was recalled. 


[INTER VJU] How is it possible that a person like you, a 
career diplomat, could be recalled? 


[Starvevic] It is a long story. As early as the mid-1970’s— 
I am talking primarily about the FSFA and work in the 
FSFA, not about myself—there was a devaluation of 
professional work and a decline in the quality of person- 
nel. Four or five years ago, I would say, there was an even 
more noticeable decline in the professional level. 


{INTERVJU] In what can that be seen? 


[Starvevic] One of the key things that happened then was 
the elimination of the competition for the selection of 
the people beginning to work in that organization. 
Although the institution of competitions formally 
existed, the republics and provinces have assumed great 
prerogatives, and in many respects they formulate per- 
sonnel policy. I remember one absurd situation: people 
from one republic demanded that a certain FSFA driver 
go to serve in Moscow. 


{INTER VJU] How else is it reflected? 
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[Starvevic] It can also been seen in the fact that young 
people have begun to get into the FSFA by means of 
connections and protection. There have been, and still 
are today, intelligent and competent personnel among 
those young people, but there have also been those who, 
coming from a higher social status, have had an irrespon- 
sible attitude toward their work. 


Next, it has been disastrous that in various bodies and 
various institutions in the system, key positions were 
occupied by people who, as time showed, were both then 
and afterwards in conflict with the LCY and Yugoslavia, 
for which reason they have recently also been discredited 
politically on the public scene. All of that was able to 
happen because the FSFA is a closed institution, and in 
many areas, where complete justification exists, the 
public still does not have any insight into its work. Since 
that is the case, a stifling atmosphere naturally occurs. 


{[INTERVJU] Are you thinking here of all levels of 
employees in the FSFA? 


[Starvevic] Yes. I am thinking of certain ambassadors, 
chiefs of mission, and consuls who do not know the 
language, do not have the educational qualifications, 
and, worst of all, do not know how to work. 


{INTERVJU] Let us go back for a moment to your 
service in Australia, from which you were recalled. What 
happened there? 


[Starvevic] I went to that distant country in May 1985, 
and saw that things were happening among Yugoslav 
emigrants that were not in Yugoslavia’s interest. Hun- 
dreds of clubs operate on an ethnic basis, and that is the 
most significant division among them. No one visits 
anyone, and they seem like isolated islands. What is even 
more tragic, I recall, is that of all of our people who came 
to visit Australia—I am thinking of people with influ- 
ence and authority—only a member of a Serbian delega- 
tion also visited Slovene, Croatian, and Macedonian 
clubs. He acted as a Yugoslav. No one else did that for 
two years before and after him. Everyone only visited his 


own people. 
{[INTERVJU] Did you react to that? 


[Starvevic] Of course. In essence, this has to do with the 
unprecedented fragmentation of Yugoslavia, which we 
passed on to them from here. I think that the emigrant 
Organizations in Yugoslavia cannot conduct foreign pol- 
icy, and it is shameful that Australian politicians, regard- 
less of their party affiliation, are warning our diplomats 
that ail of this is coming from Yugoslavia. We have to 
understand that that emigrant population of ours is very 
attached to the Yugoslav state, and that 95 percent of 
that people rely on Yugoslavia as a state. It is therefore 
even more senseless that at the University of Sidney, 
there is a Creatian language department, which did not 
want at any price to have this be a department for the 
Serbo-Croatian or Croato-Serbian language, regardless. 
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Their arguments against that were that we in Yugoslavia 

were the ones who had informed them that they were two 

ee 
same. 


{INTERVJU] Were there any other disagreements dur- 
ing your service? 


[Starvevic] Of course. We cannot seem to realize that in 
many respects that Far East is already the technological 
center of the world; and that in Australia the national 
income is $15-16,000 per capita. I informed the FSFA 
about all of that, both orally and in writing, and no one 
cared. At this time it has been beneath my dignity to be 
an ambassador employed in an FSFA that works that 
way, and does not work as it should. 


[INTERVJU] After all that, you were recalled? 


[Starvevic] Yes. A report was submitted on me, which I 
did not see, nor did I learn what was in it; on that basis 
the SFRY Presidency recalled me. Recounting stories is 
not relevant for serious people, but what was told to me 
discreetly, in a comradely manner, in a half-whisper, 
amounted to intrigues and contrived matters. With the 
assistance of a lawyer, I asked to get that decision by 
which I was recalled. An answer came from the SFRY 
Presidency, however, that it was not obligated to give it 
to me. 


[INTERVJU] That means personal power in the FSFA, 
then? 


[Starvevic] That is the real question. It means that, just 
like everywhere else in the world, the top man can do 
what he wants and how he wants, and is responsible 
virtually to no one for that. 


[INTERVJU] Do you think that it has always been that 
way? 


[Starvevic] No. At the time when the FSFA was headed 
by Milos Minic, Mirko Tepavac, or Marko Nikezic, 
things were not done that way. More recently, unfortu- 
nately, yes. 


[INTERVJU] How would you comment on the state- 
ments by top FSFA officials in connection with the latest 
events in the “Stanovnik case?” 


{[Starvevic] It is surprising that an FSFA representative 
admits that Janez Stanovnik’s statements were not exclu- 
sively his own personal critical position, which means 
admitting the possibility that Stanovnik was expressing 
the position of some other factors, and thus putting into 
“play” someone’s collective responsibility. I do not 
know of any case in which a representative of any either 
“backward” or “civilized” state, covered with a cloak of 
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so-called political disagreements, has tarnished the 
human image and dignity of a politician, in this case his 
own comrade, outside the borders of our country. 

[INTERVJU] How would you comment on the state- 


ment that the FSFA was not called to judge the contents 
of Stanovnik’s statements? 


[Starvevic] The Constitution and the Law on the Foreign 
Service clarify and explain in detail the tasks of the 
foreign service. Stanovnik must have known this very 
well, since he spent almost his entire career in foreign 
policy. For that reason, even before his departure for the 
United States, he informed the FSFA and the Federal 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of his departure. If one 
accepts the cited position of the FSFA, then the Foreign 
Policy Committee also accepts the practice, “legitimized 
in the last few years,” of having the FSFA actually be a 
conduit for so-called republic and provincial interests, 
and of having the representations abroad be more or less 
advance protocolary detachments for “rendering assis- 
tance” to many officials, of higher or lower rank, who 
travel around the world dealing in foreign policy. But 
foreign policy is far from being an entertainment, just as 
republic and provincial interests outside the interests of 
the SFRY should not exist. It is difficult to get rid of the 
impression that it is extremely difficult to restore real 
Yugoslav interests to the process of diplomacy. That is 
what Janez Sianovnik best detaonstrated through his 
statements in America. 


{[INTERVJU] Doesn’t the question then arise of what is 
happening in the FSFA? 


[Starvevic] I naturally support having the public 
informed of certain events in the FSFA. The explana- 
tions given by its representatives to the delegates of the 
Federal Assembly minimize the essence and move away 
from the truth. It is not possible for the state of our 
relations with other countries in the world to progress if 
they are the same as they were 10, 20, or more years ago. 
I can understand the people at the FSFA, but I cannot 
accept their attitude and their behavior, because it is a 
question of our country’s foreign policy position. 


[INTERVJU] What would you propose having done in 
the FSFA for a better future for Yugoslavia? 


[Starvevic] I think that the solution is very simple. It 
mainly amounts to a highly professional attitude toward 
the work, and that is achieved by hard work, and an 
orientation toward young people who have both intelli- 
gence and knowledge and who speak languages, and 
whom we, it seems to me, have neglected. I think that 
this can be done very quickly, and, if I may say so, 
painlessly. 


(Recalled ambassador Svetozar Starcevic was punished 
for his “sins” by a party reprimand.) 
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ROMANIA 


1989 State Budget Analyzed 
27000035b Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA 
in Romanian 9 Dec 88 pp 11-12 


[Article by Gheorghe Valcu: “The 1989 State Budget as 
a Means to Accelerated Qualitative-Intensive Develop- 
ment” ] 


[Text] In its session on | December 1988 the Grand 
National Assembly, the highest legislative forum in the 
country, ratified the Law on the 1989 State Budget, 
which was drafted under Nicolae Ceausescu’s direct 
guidance and leadership and based on the party secretary 
general’s profoundly scientific views on further steady 
development of the productive forces, accentuation of 
intensive and qualitative growth, intensive promotion of 
the technical-scientific revolution and the new agrarian 
revolution, and continuing improvement of the entire 
people’s material and cultural welfare. 


A major characteristic of the 1989 Budget, typical of the 
broadly democratic system obtained in all socioeco- 
nomic activity in Romania, is the determination and 
development of its provisions with the active participa- 
tion of the workers’ collectives and the collective man- 
agement organs on | 1 levels (enterprise, central, people’s 
council and ministry), who have fully discussed and 
improved the plan proposals in the general assemblies. :t 
should be noted that the Draft State Budget was exam- 
ined and approved by the Political Executive Committee 
of the RCP Central Committee and by the joint session 
of the Plenum of the RCP Central Committee the 
Democratic Bodies, and the Mass and Public Organiza- 
tions as well. 


The 1989 State Budget includes the centralized state 
incomes as well as their distribution in order to carry out 
next year’s objectives, the actions specified in the Uni- 
fied National Plan for Romania’s Socioeconomic Devel- 
opment, the financing or the national economy and 
social-cultural actions, national defense and other needs 
of society with maximum efficiency and provision for 
the financial and monetary balances. 


Analysis of the provisions of the Law on the 1989 State 
Budget shows that Romania is planning a highly 
dynamic development for next year as well. It is impor- 
tant to mention that the growth rate of the national 
income will be up 8-9 percent from 1983, higher than 
that of the social product, which will be up 5.5-6.5 
percent, while that of the industrial commodity output 
will be up 6-7 percent and that of foreign trade will be up 


7-8 percent. 


Of course the levels of the main correlated indicators for 
next year are directly reflected in the volume of the 1989 
State Budget’s incomes for 1989, which is specified at 
423.5 billion lei. Analysis of the incomes included in the 
budget brings out the intensive development of the 
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economy as a whole, since they are based on obtaining 
maximum profitability in every economic unit for the 
entire output and for products. Examination of the 
income structure shows that about 70 percent of the 
incomes come from the cash accumulations of the state 
economic units and the cooperative and public units in 
the form of payments out of the state economic units’ 
profits (55.2 billion lei), the tax on commodity circula- 
tion (233.3 billion lei), and the tax on cooperative and 
public units’ incomes (2.7 billion lei). The increased 
proportions of the tax on commodity circulation in the 
total incomes from the socialist units and even in the 
total incomes of the State Budget are due to application 
in 1989 of new prices based on planned costs in addition 
to profitabilities differentiated according to the func- 
tions of the products. That has made structural changes 
in the cash accumulations, namely between the tax on 
commodity circulation and profits, with good effects 
upon the national economy by making certain of the 
State Budget’s incomes and strengthening the role of the 
profits as means of fulfilling the production plan at the 
lowest possible costs. 


Moreover the structure of the 1989 State Budget’s 
incomes also includes the tax on the total wage fund paid 
by the socialist units (50.9 billion lei), the incomes of the 
state social insurance budget (47.3 billion lei), and the 
agricultural tax on the agricultural production coopera- 
tives (1.6 billion lei). The budgetary incomes from taxes 
and fees paid by the public, totaling 5.7 billion lei, 
amount to 1.1 percent of the State Budget’s total 
incomes. 


The volume of the State Budget’s outlays is set at 423.5 
billion lei, 70.9 billion lei of which are in the budgetary 
reserve fund at the disposal of the State Council. 


The funds in the State Budget were proportioned in 
accordance with the approved economic-financial regu- 
lations and with the principles of the economic-financial 
mechanism, whereby the socialist units’ own funds are 
mobilized primarily, and it is planned to allocate sums 
out of the budget only in order to supplement them. 
Accordingly, the sum of :83.4 billion lei has been 
allocated to finance outlays concerning the national 
economy, provided that the economic units will use 
considerable sums out of their own resources to make 
those outlays. A large proportion of this sum is taken up 
by the funds allocated to carry out the investment plan 
for 1989, which is up 4-5 percent from last year and is for 
further development of industry, agriculture and aii 
sectors of the economy. Material and financial resources 
were allocated especially to modernize the existing 
installations, to complete the unfinished capacities as 
soon as possible, and to implement an extensive housing 
construction program. It should be noted as an innova- 
tion that the investment plan provides funds for capital 
repairs of machinery, equipment and installations so 
that the respective fixed assets will be modernized along 
with those operations in order to enhance their perfor- 
mances in operation. 
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In order to carry out the program to introduce technical 
progress and advanced technologies, the economic units 
are forming a fund for the purpose out of their own 
resources. Apart from this fund, it is planned to allocate 
1.1 billion lei out of the state budget in 1989 in order to 
provide for some scientific projects of vital importance 
to the overall development of the national economy or of 
some sectors of it. 


The 1989 State Budget has a separate section for outlays 
on social-cultural programs, which amount to 107.0 
billion lei and are mainly intended for efficient and 
adequate performance of activities in the fields of edu- 
cation, culture, art, health, physical education, sports, 
social assistance, state social insurance, etc., which 
directly contribute to improvement of the entire people’s 
standards of living and civilization. The units’ own 
incomes and those from their self-financed activities are 
used in these fields as well to completely cover the 
outlays specified in the plan. 


The Law on the 1989 State Budget reserves a separate 
place of the local budgets, which include 25.4 billion lei 
in incomes and 14 billion lei in outlays, the resulting 
surplus amounting to 11.4 billion lei. The regional 
administrative units contribute 11.3 billion lei out of 
their own budgetary surpluses to the general develop- 
ment fund of society as 2 whole. 


In the spirit of the law on the budget, the plan provisions 
have a separate legal status, in that the budgetary 
incomes are minimum limits while the outlays are max- 
imal and cannot be exceeded. 


The indicators in the State Budget, which are enacted by 
the Grand National Assembly, are set in the same period 
fur the ministries, centrals and people’s councils and by 
«nem for the units under them. If the financial indicators 
approved for 1989 are to form the basis of the best 
possible organization and performance of next year’s 
activity in every socialist unit, the respective tasks must 
be broken down by subunits, shops, sections, laborato- 
ries, farms, brigades etc. so that the respective collectives 
will know the financial indicators that they will have to 
meet. 


Meanwhile compiling and finalizing the budgets of 
incomes and outlay for 1989 on the basis of the financial 
indicators received from the higher organs are highly 
responsible tasks for ail the units. Along with the budgets 
of incomes and outlays and their analysis with the 
workers collectives, organizational measures must be 
determined that will mobilize all elements next year for 
complete fulfillment of the plan provisions on the finan- 
cial indicators. 


As it says in the Decision of the Joint Session of the 
Plenum of the RCP Central Committee, the Democratic 
Bodies and Mass and Public Organizations, the Ministry 
of Finance, the banks, the entire economic-financial and 
accounting staffs in ministries, centrals, enterprises and 
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institutions, and the workers in that field are required to 
work for improvement of all units’ activities in keeping 
with the principles of the economic-financial mechanism 
in order to obtain maximum profits and economic 
results and greater efficiency in all fields. To be sure the 
measures and efforts in this direction must be deter- 
mined and implemented according to the particular 
conditions in each socialist unit and in every work place, 
but they should be adapted to and meet the priority 
requirements of this stage, among which we note the 
following: 


—operation of all units on the principles of the econom- 
ic-financiai mechanism, self-management, self-regula- 
tion and strengthened self-financing; 


—consistent application of the programs to improve 
organization of labor and modernization of the pro- 
duction processes, more productive use of machinery 
and installations, strict conformity to the economic- 
financial regulations approved for making products 
with better technical parameters and lower material 
and energy inputs, introduction of perfect order and 
discipline in production, and tighter preventive con- 
trol over all stages of manufacture up to final inspec- 
tion, so that every product will meet all standards of 
quality; 


—use of material, manpower and financial resources 
with the greatest efficiency and observance of the 
approved economic-financial regulations, and greater 
profitability of all products, activities and economic 
units, so that every leu invested or expended will be as 
effective as possible and help to further increase 
production and profits; 


—fulfillment by every economic unit of the planned cash 
accumulations and budgetary obligations by making 
the payments out of the profits, paying the tax on 
commodity circulation, and the other legally provided 
payments as well; 


—more effective commitment and use of the funds made 
available to the units, accelerated rotation of circulat- 
ing capital, strict conformity to the stockpile norms 
and regulations for circulating capital, raw-material 
and material supply in strict accordance with the 
requirements for the output contracted for, and 
prompt delivery of high-quality goods to the domestic 
and foreign partners; 


—improved and accelerated clearings for delivered 
goods, operations performied and services rendered, 
elimination of unjustified rejects, payments according 
to law immediately after inspection in order to main- 
tain the units’ ability to pay, efficient use of bank 
credits, and prevention of credits not repayed when 
due or overdue payments; 
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—complete and punctual fulfillment of the plan and the 
contracts concluded for exports, manufacture of high- 
quality products with high technical and operational 
parameters and lower material and energy inputs and 
competitive in all respects, conclusion of long-term 
contracts, acquisition of advantageous foreign prices, 
and strict conformity to the approved rates of return; 


—expenditure of outlays according to the level of imple- 
mentation of plan tasks according to law and with 
maximum efficiency, complete realization of the 
incomes in the budgets of incomes and outlays, 
enforcement of a strict regime of economy, strength- 
ened order and discipline in management of material 
and monetary resources, and maintenance of the 
financial, monetary and foreign-exchange balances; 


—more efficient use of internal funds and those allo- 
cated out of the state budget for social-cultural and 
administrative outlays and those for other activities, 
minimal outiays on maintenance and operations or on 
buildings and installations, more productive use of the 
existing material base, increased internal incomes and 
more intensive self-financing of social-cultural and 
other institutions; 


—thorough substantiation of the technical-economic 
documentation for investment capacities and careful 
proportioning of the necessary material and monetary 
resources, continuing reduction of investment costs 
through use of the most efficient technological and 
construction methods, a lower proportion of construc- 
tion-installation operations in the total volume of 
investment projects, widespread use of prefabricates, 
observance of activation dates, and attainment of the 
planned parameters; 


—more intensive and tighter financial control in the 
units, ensuring use of the material and monetary 
resources in accordance with the plan tasks, confor- 
mity to the outlays and funds specified in the plan, and 
ebservance of finance and plan discipline; 


—regular analysis of fulfillment of the financia! indica- 
tors in 1989 as regards incomes, cash accumulaiions, 
Outlays, payments into the State Budget, and confor- 
mity to the task of lowering production costs by taking 
thorough measures to eliminate the lags and secure 
fulfillment of the financial indicators. 


Working consistently already this month to prepare and 
provide for complete fulfillment of the financial indicators 
in the 1989 State Budget, the workers are determined to 
carry out the tasks without fail that are assigned them in 
the party secretary general’s masterly Speech at the Joint 
Session of the Plenum of the RCP Central Committee, the 
Democratic Bodies and the Mass and Public Organiza- 
tions, and to contribute in that way to Romania's rise to 


-new heights of progress and civilization. 
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Plans to Increase Energy Production 
27000035a Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA 
in Romanian 2 Dec 88 p 18 


[Article by Lia Cojocaru: “Power Production in Keeping 
with Installed Capacities”} 


[Text] Among all the actions and measures taken to 
secure the proper operation of the national energy sys- 
tem, increased power production is a priority effort of 
the greatest importance to all elements involved in that 
process. As Nicolae Ceausescu pointed out in his mas- 
terly Speech at the Joint Session of the Plenum of the 
RCP Central Committee, the Democratic Bodies, and 
the Mass and Public Organizations, “Firm measures 
must be taken to accomplish the aims in the energy field. 
We must take steps to remedy the lag in that field in its 
general lines by 1990. The programs we have and the 
investments we are making to that end make it entirely 
possible to accomplish that objective.” Accordingly the 
specialized units under the Ministry of Electric Power, 
which are required to produce and deliver greater quan- 
tities of coal-based power to the consumers, have been 
assigned outstanding tasks. In 10 months of this year the 
coal-based power plants produced 510 megawatts more 
than last year, and in October they produced 177 mega- 
watts more than in the same period in 1987. 


Some improvements over last year have been made in 
the operation of the coal-based power piants, but in 
comparison with the plan there are serious shortcomings 
in production. Accordingly, firm measures inust be 
taken in the power field and especially in power produc- 
tion in the thermoelectric power plants in order to 
radically improve their performance and to help them 
produce and deliver greater quantities of heat and elec- 
tric power to the system. 


The main reasons for nonfulfillment of production in the 
coal-based thermoelectric power plants are the unsatis- 
factory effort to organize the performance of mainte- 
nance and repair operations and control of their quality; 
lack of preventive maintenance of electrical equipment 
and failure to protect it with relays and loops for auto- 
matic regulation; persistence of a state of technological 
indiscipline in some thermoelectric power plants due to 
operating on an incomplete system caused by failure of 
the enterprise directors and their specialized technical 
staffs to restore the accidentally stopped auxiliary units 
to operation as promptly as possible, and insufficient 
help from the highly qualified specialists in the research 
and design institutes (ICEMENERG and ISPE [Institute 
for Power Research and Modernization and Institute for 
Power Studies and Design]) in order to improve opera- 
tions in the coal-based thermoelectric power plants as 
regards steam boilers, turbines and automation. All these 
shortcomings resulted in a relatively large number of 
stoppages that lowered the productive capacities of the 
coal-based thermoelectric power plants, in some defects 
in the operation of boilers and turbines, in delays in the 
planned repairs of some units such as assemblies Nos 6 
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and 2 at Turceni, Nos 2 and 4 at Rovinari, turbine No | 
and boilers Nos 3 and 4 at Paroseni, etc., and in some 
breakdowns caused by personnel (as for example in 
boilers Nos | and 3 at Drobeta-Turnu Severin, turbine 
No | at Paroseni, and assembly No 6 at Rovinari). 


In addition to all those we must note some shortcomings 
caused by the other factors involved in the efficiency of the 
coal-based power plants, largely due to structural defects 
that disabled major production capacities for long periods 
of time; to interruptions sometimes caused by faulty 
operation of the static exciters of generators or by some 
structural defects in the high- and low-pressure preheaters 
or in the reduction gear of the coal crushers, which led to 
vibrations and decenterings, or by the undersized fans for 
the exhaust gases in the boilers for 420 tons per hour; to the 
delivered oils that did not provide operating safety in some 
cases, such as the turbine oil delivered for assembly No 2 
at Rovinari, due to the wrong additive, which held up 
restoration of the set to operation for 20 days after repair; 
and to the wear and tear on the boiler pipes, fans for 
exhaust gases, and gas flues, caused by the high content of 
waste in the coal, etc. 


Immediate elimination of these defects and radical 
improvement of the whole activity are major require- 
ments for the daily work of all workers collectives in 
coal-based electric power plants. Drawing the necessary 
conclusions from past performance and motivated by 
the tasks assigned by the party secretary general, all 
workers in those plants are making greater efforts toward 
exemplary fulfillment of their obligations in the Unified 
National Plan for Romania’s Socioeconomic Develop- 
ment for this year and of the provisions of the 1989 plan 
as well. Specific measures have been adopted for that 
purpose, with precise time limits and responsibilities, 
that will increase electric power production in thermo- 
electric power plants. The most important of them are 
the following: 


—Expedited restoration of some important units to 
operation after repairs, namely assemblies Nos | and 2 
at Turceni, assemblies Nos 3 and 4 at Rovinari, 
assembly No 4 at Mintia, boiler No 5 at Paroseni, 
boiler No 3 at Giurgiu, and turbine No | and boiler 
No 2 at Drobeta-Turnu Severin; 


—Formation of an adequate stockpile of coal, or a daily 
delivery rate in the necessary quantity; 


—Formation of the minimal safe stockpile of spare parts 
for the winter period according to the joint MEE- 
MICM [Ministry of Electric Power—Ministry of the 
Machine Building Industry] program. 


—For purposes of operation on a complete system, 
before a power assembly is activated the enterprise 
managements (directors, technical director or chief 
operational! engineer) must see that all the main and 
auxiliary units are in good operating condition, and 
that it is operating in the complete system. 
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In order to implement the tasks flowing from Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s recent speech priorities will be placed on: 


—Evening the work shifts, keeping additional personnel 
on the first shift only for scheduling production and 
preventive maintenance; 


—Organization of specialized technical personnel in 
four shifts in order to coordinate all personnel’s activ- 
ities and to determine the best technical measures to 
restore the units disabled by accidents to operation. 


—Assignment of repair personnel to three equal shifts 
and assignment of PRAM-AMC [not further identi- 
fied-Measurement and Control Apparatus] personnel 
to four shifts, in order to provide for performance of 
maintenance and servicing operations. 


—Organization of teams of vulcanizers in three shifts in 
order to expedite repair of rubber conveyor belts in the 
coal stores; 


—Reinforcement of order and discipline through knowl- 
edge and strict observance of the directions and regu- 
lations for operation, maintenance and repair of the 
power installations. 


All these measures will make it possible for the thermo- 
electric power plants to operate efficiently, increase 
production and deliver the quantities of electric power to 
the national energy system that are required by the 
various categories of consumers. 


People’s Councils Chamber Approves 1989 
Economic Plan 

27000032a Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAL 
in Romanian Part I No 61, 7 Dec 88 pp 2-4 


[Decision No | of 30 November 1988 of the Legislative 
Chamber of the People’s Councils on the Approval of the 
Draft of the 1989 Sole National Plan for Economic and 
Social Development of the Socialist Republic of Roma- 
nia on a Territorial Basis] 


[Text] The Legislative Chamber of the Piople’s Coun- 
cils, debating the draft of the 1989 Sole Na‘ ional Plan for 
Economic and Social Development cr the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, finds that its provisions are based 
on the decisions of the 13th congress and the national 
conference of the party with regard to firmly continuing 
the policy of forging the multilaterally developed social- 
ist society and the process of revolutionary transforma- 
tion of society and attaining a new, higher quality of 
work and life for the whole populace. 


The draft plan was analyzed, debated, and approved in 
the Political Executive Committee of the RCP Central 
Committee, in the joint session of the Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the party and of the other bodies 
of revolutionary working-class democracy. In addition, 
the plan targets were debated and improved in the 
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working people’s general assemblies of the enterprises, in 
the management councils of the ministries, and in the 
executive committees of the county people’s councils 
and that of the municipality of Bucharest, with measures 
being established for properly preparing to carry out the 
plan for next year. 


The Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils sets a 
high value on the decisive contribution of the party’s 
secretary general, the president of the republic, to the 
profoundly scientific, realistic preparation of the 
National Plan for Economic and Social Development of 
Romania in 1989. The entire activity of preparing the 
plan was done under the direct guidance of Comrade 
Nicolae Ceausescu, secretary general of the party and 
chairman of ihe republic, who examined in many stages 
the levels of development for next year and the ways and 
solutions for improving the organization and moderniz- 
ing the production processes, raising the efficiency in all 
fields of activity, and steadily implementing the party’s 
program. 


Through its provisions, the 1989 sole national plan 
orients the concerns in the directions that secure the 
continual growth of the production forces, the intensive 
development of industry and agriculture, of all branches 
and sectors of activity, the strong affirmation of the new 
scientific and technical revolution and the new agrarian 
revolution, the achicvement of products with high tech- 
nical, functional, and economic parameters that make 
advanced use of resources of raw materials, fuel, and 
energy and are competitive on foreign markets, the 
reduction of material and energy consumptions, the 
utilization of production capacities and investment 
funds with maximum efficiency, the more marked 
growth of labor productivity, and the reduction of pro- 
duction costs, in order to constantly increase national 
income and, on this basis, raise the material and spiritual 
standard of living and the quality of life of the whole 
populace. 


In keeping with the Directive Program for the Economic 
and Social Development of Romania on a Territorial 
Basis in the Current 5-Year Period, the draft of the 1989 
sole national plan provides for the continuation of the 
harmonious and balanced development of all counties, 
zones, and localities of the country. Rates of growth 
higher than the national average were provided for the 
more marked development of some counties. 


The Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils judges 
that the provisions of 1989 sole national plan correspond 
wholly to the possibilities of the Romanian economy and 
provide for the multilateral progress of the homeland. 


On the basis of Article 6, Letter a, of Law No 5/1975 on 
the Congress, Legislative Chamber, and Conferences of 
the People’s Councils, the Legislative Chamber of the 
People’s Councils decides: 
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Article 1. It approves the draft of the 1989 Sole National 
Plan for Economic and Social Development of the 
Socialist Republic of Romania on a Territorial Basis. 


Article 2. With a view to the fulfillment of the 1989 Sole 
National Plan for Economic and Social Development on 
a Territorial Basis, the people’s councils will take steps 
regarding: 


a) The complete attainment of the produciion targets, 
the steady fulfillment of the physical output and the 
continual improvement of the assortment structures, the 
raising of the technical and qualitative level of products, 
the growth of labor productivity, the growth of the 
efficiency of exportation and the limitation of importa- 
tion to the bare necessities, the more marked reduction 
of material and energy consumptions, and the growth of 
efficiency in all fields of activity; 


b) The intensification of the activity of scientific 
research, technological development, and introduction 
of technical progress, the implementation of the pro- 
grams for improving the organization and modernizing 
the production processes, the application of firm mea- 
sures for properly carrying out production in the mining 
and petroleum field, the securing of the proper function- 
ing of the national energy system, the devising of mod- 
ernized technologies and the introduction of them into 
production, the achievement of highly reliable machines, 
tools, and equipment, and the application of new sys- 
tems of mechanizing, automating, electronicizing, and 
robotizing the production processes; 


c) The full utilization of the energy potential, the recov- 
ery and utilization of reusable energy resources to the 
utmost, and the growth of the contribution of coal, 
hydropower, and unconventional energy sources, along 
with the reduction of the amount of methane gas and the 
further reduction of technological consumptions in cen- 
trals and of energy losses in transmission networks; 


d) The intensive use of production capacities, the secur- 
ing of the scheduled startup of all capacities stipulated in 
the plan and the attainment of the projected parameters, 
the firm application of the programs for integration and 
specialization in production, and the improvement of 
the activity of cooperation among enterprises, centrals, 
and counties; 


e) The improvement of the production structures in the 
processing branches of industry, the priority develop- 
ment of the highly technical subbranches that secure the 
better utilization of raw materials and supplies through 
the growth of the complexity of the products, and the 
growth of the degree of electronic, microelectronic, and 
hydropneumatic equipping; 


f) The providing of the conditions for implementing the 
program for marked development of small-scale industry 
in all counties and the creation of all the conditions for 
expanding small-scale industry at a steady rate in direct 
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relation to the needs of the national economy and those 
of the population, with an accent being put on expanding 
in the rural area and in small cities efficient economic 
activities that secure the better use of the existing work 
force and the better meeting of the population’s require- 
ments in consumer goods and services; 


g) The continuation of the process of attaining the 
objectives of the new agrarian revolution, the securing of 
strong growth in vegetable and animal agricultural pro- 
duction through the wide application of the results of 
scientific research, the use of agriculture’s technical- 
material base in the best way, the full utilization of land 
resources in all counties, the fulfillment of the irrigation 
program and the work of drainage and of control of soil 
erosion, the expansion and generalization of varieties 
and hybrids with a high production potential, the strict 
observance of the crop structures stipulated in the plan 
and of the sowing periods and the densities per hectare 
set by law, and the application of scientific animal- 
feeding technologies; 


h) The finishing of the hydrotechnical projects on the 
planned dates, the rational utilization of water resources, 
and the application of the environmental protection 
measures; 


i) The modernization of transport technologies and the 
establishment of efficient measures with a view to reduc- 
ing fuel and energy consumption, and the stronger devel- 
opment of railroad transportation, with automotive 
transportation being reduced substantially; 


j) The speedup of the rate of construction and the strict 
observance of the provisions on putting the new invest- 
ment facilities and housing construction into operation, 
the modernization of the technologies in construction 
and installation, the utilization of typified plans and 
materials, the adoption of improved construction solu- 
tions, the growth of labor productivity, and the reduc- 
tion of expenditures in construction; 


k) The strict observance of the maintenance, overhaul, and 
repair programs, the raising of the quality of the work, and 
the modernization of machines, equipment, and installa- 
tions, at the same time as the capital repairs, in order to 
improve the technical and functional parameters; 


1) The exemplary fulfillment of the export tasks by 
putting into production and making, with priority, the 
products meant for exportation, the intensification of 
the prospecting of the foreign market and of the actions 
of contracting for the entire commodity supply stipu- 
lated in the plan under conditions of greater efficiency, 
the improvement of the assortment structure, and the 
faster adaptation of production to the requirements of 
foreign customers; 


m) The fulfillment of the provisions in the special program 
drawn up for the more marked growth of labor productiv- 
ity through the application of measures that secure the 
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introduction and expansion of technical progress, the 
improvement of the organization of production and labor, 
the strengthening of order and discipline at each work- 
place, the growth of the spirit of responsibility and of the 
participation of all worker personnel in managing with 
maximum efficiency the material and financial resources 
in the units, and the professional training and improve- 
ment of the work force; 


n) The strict observance of the consumption rates and 
standards for raw materials, supplies, fuel, and energy, 
the improvement of the coefficients of utilization of 
material resources, and the reduction of technological 
losses in the operations of handling, storage, and trans- 
portation of products; 


0) The securing of the growth of the degree of recovery 
and reuse of materials resulting from the production and 
consumption processes int he socialist units and the 
population and of the reconditioning of used materials, 
spare parts, and subassemblies; 


p) The firm implementation of the principles of worker 
self-management and of self-administration and self- 
financing, the growth of the spirit of responsibility, and 
the strengthening of order and discipline in all sectors of 
activity. 


Article 3. For fulfilling the tasks that devolve upon the 
directly subordinate units, the people’s councils wi!l 
provide: 


a) The guidance and systematic supervision of the units 
in small-scale industry, there being secured the constant 
growth and the diversification of production, the growth 
of exportation, and the utilization of all resources exist- 
ing in the counties in accordance with the programs 
drawn up for 1986-1990; 


b) The securing of the fulfillment of the plan for housing 
construction expected to be done in the urban and rural 
areas, with action being taken regarding the following of 
the systematization programs, the efficient utilization of 
land, and the promotion of architecture based on local 
traditions; 


c) The exercise of strict control over the application of 
the systematization law in planning and carrying out all 
investments on the territory of each county and locality; 


d) The development, diversification, and improvement 
of the quality of the services performed for the popula- 
tion, in accordance with its requirements, especially 
repairs and maintenance on dwellings, sanitary-engi- 
neering installations, laundries and dry cleaners, and 
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self-service, the improvement of the distribution of the 


service-performing units over the territory, and the effi- 
ciency use of the existing capacities. 


Article 4. With a view to continually improving the 
supply for the population, the people’s councils will 
secure: 


a) The complete implementation of the program regard- 
ing the application of the measures for self-management 
and territorial self-supply, with a view to meeting the 
rational consumption needs of the population in each 
locality and county, under the conditions of the growth 
of the responsibility for completely fulfilling the obliga- 
tions regarding the delivery of agricultural products to 
the state supply; 


b) The sensible distribution of the commodity supply 
according to localities, giving priority to the big cities, 
the worker centers, and the health resorts and spas, the 
more marked development of the production of pre- 
pared and semiprepared foods, and the promotion of 
modern forms of serving the population. 


Article 5. The people’s councils will act steadily to fulfill 
the tasks that devoive upon them regarding economic 
and social development on a territorial basis, the good 
adminisiration and beautification of the cities and com- 
munes, the performance of work of public interest, and 
the continual raising of the well-being of the population 
in all localities of the country. 


Article 6. The proposals made in the session of the 
legislative chamber on the occasion of debating the draft 
plan will be forwarded to the Council of Ministers. 


Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils 
Chairman Ilie Matei 

Council of Ministers of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
Prime Minister Constantin Dascalescu 


Bucharest, 30 November 1988. No 1. 
"s —— Chamber Approves 1989 


27000032b Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAL 
in Romanian Part I No 61, 7 Dec 88 pp 4-5 


[Decision No 2 of 30 November 1988 of the Legislative 
Chamber of the People’s Councils on the Approval of the 
Draft of the 1989 Pian for Development of Agriculture, the 
Food Industry, Silviculture, and Water Management] 


[Text] The Legislative Chamber of the People’s Coun- 
cils, debating the draft of the 1989 Plan for Development 
of Agriculture, the Food Industry, Silviculture, and 
Water Management, finds that it was prepared under the 
direct guidance of Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, secre- 
tary general of the party and president of the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, and is in accordance with the 
decisions adopted by the | 3th congress and the national 
conference of the party and with the objectives of the 
new agrarian revolution. 
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The Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils judges 
that the provisions of the draft of the 1989 Plan for 
Development of Agriculture, the Food Industry, Silvi- 
culture, and Water Management reflect the economic 
policy of the party and state regarding the continual 
development of the production forces in the country as a 
whole and on a territorial basis. 


The draft of the 1989 Plan for Development of Agricul- 
ture, the Food Industry, Silviculture, and Water Man- 
agement was debated and approved in the Political 
Executive Committee of the RCP Central Committee, in 
the joint session of the Plenum of the Central Commitiee 
of the party and of the other bodies of revolutionary 
working-class democracy. 


On the basis of Article 6, Letter a, of Law No 5/1975 on 
the Congress, Legislative Chamber, and Conferences of 
the People’s Councils, the Legislative Chamber of the 
People’s Councils decides: 


Article 1. It approves the draft of the 1989 Plan for 
Development of Agriculture, the Food Industry, Silvi- 
culture, and Water Management of the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Romania. 


Article 2. With a view to fulfillment and overfulfillment 
of the 1989 Plan for Development of Agriculture, the 
Food Industry, Silviculture, and Water Management, the 
people’s councils will take steps regarding: 


a) The growth of agricultural and arable areas in accor- 
dance with the application of the systematization legis- 
lation and by returning to the agricultural circuit all 
areas employed for investment work and other activities; 


b) The better utilization of the entire production poten- 
tial of the land resources through the intensive use of the 
entire agricultural area by each holder in conformity 
with the purpose set by means of the plan, and the 
finalization of the work of surveying and valuing and of 
organizing the territory; 


c) The expansion of the most productive varieties and 
hybrids into cultivation, the meeting of the entire need 
for seeds in superior biological categories and the devis- 
ing of crop technologies that lead to the attainment of 
high, sure, and stable yields, the execution of the entire 
range of crop-fertilization and maintenance work, and 
the transition to furrow irrigation, which would lead io a 
substantial reduction in the consumption of water, fuel, 
and electric power; 
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d) The integrated combating of weeds, diseases, and 


e) The sowing of double and successive crops on the 
stipulated areas and the obtaining of higher yields; 


f) The performance of the harvesting, transport, and 
storage work at the optimum times, with a view to 
reducing the losses to a minimum, the matter of provid- 
ing beforehand the space needed for preserving and 
storing the production, and the delivery of agricultural 
products to the sta state’s centralized supply in the best 


g) The implementation of the program set up for growth 
in animal populations and animal output, by: 


il 


—Reaching the birth-rate indices and reducing to a 
minimum the losses through mortality; 


—Improving the activity of animal selection and breed 
eratl 


. 
: 


—Increasing the yields per hectare for cultivated bulk 
fodder plants, by practicing suitable rotations, 
improving the crop structures, and applying the spe- 
cific technologies; 


—Increasing the yields of green mass on natural mead- 
ows by applying the ameliorative work and improving 
the structure of the plant species; 


—Administering roughage after preparing it by mechan- 
ical or chemical means in order to increase its digest- 
ibility and nutritive value; 


—Doing the work of animal-shelter modernization and 
putting ail investment facilities into operation on 
schedule; 


h) The raising of the degree of professional training of 
the specialists, workers, and cooperators and of the 
entire peasantry, the improvement of mass agricultural 
and zoological education, and the generalization of the 
experience of the units honored with the high title “Hero 
of the New Agrarian Revolution”; 


i) The aiding of individual farms with seeds, planting 
stock, reproducers, fodder, and technical guidance and 
assistance for the purpose of obtaining as high vegetable 
and animal sgricultural outputs as possible; 


j) The further improvement of the activity of contracting 
for vegetable and animal products with a view to com- 
pletely forming the state’s centralized supply for prop- 
erly supplying the population, and the providing of the 
raw materials needed by industry and other needs of the 
national economy; 
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k) The complete utilization of the existing production 
capacities and the more marked diversification of agri- 
cultural and food products in conformity with the 
requirements for rational nutrition; 


1) The providing of the technical and economic studies 
and documentation for the new facilities, the complete 
fulfillment of the planned investments in agriculture, the 
food industry, silviculture, and water management on 
the stipulated dates, the reduction of the consumption of 
energy-intensive materials, and the wide-scale utilization 
of local materials and recoverable materials; 


m) The growth of the contribution of scientific research, 
through: 


—The devising of new technologies for restoring and 
increasing the soil’s production potential, and the 
Organization of cropping systems with optimum par- 
cels and improved crop rotations; 


—The creation of new varieties and hybrids of seeds and 
planting stock with a high production potential, resis- 
tant to unfavorable environmental conditions and to 
pests and diseases; 


—The achievement of new methods and techniques of 
integrated combating of diseases and pests, for the 
purpose of reducing the consumption of chemical 
substances and the polluting effects on agricultural 
products; 


—The genetic amelioration of animals to increase their 
production potential, the devising of new technolo- 
gies, the object being the better utilization of fodder 
resources, including the utilization of new resources, 
the reduction of the specific consumption of fodder, 
the marked growth of the production on natural pas- 
tures and meadows, and the establishment of efficient 
methods of propiylaxis, diagnosis, and treatment of 
diseases; 


—The improvement of the manufacturing technologies 
in the sugar, meat, and tobacco industries, with a view 
to reducing the energy consumption, the adding of 
protein and vitamins to food, and the reduction of the 
amount of chemical substances and harmful elements; 


—The securing of the more rapid transfer of the results 
of scientific research to production, for obtaining 
better outputs both quantitatively and qualitatively; 


n) The securing of the fulfillment of the objectives and 
tasks stipulated in the National Program for the Conser- 
vation and Development of Forest Resources, by: 


—Strictly observing the cutting quotas in accordance 
with the approved plan; 
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—Increasing the production potential of the forests by 
regenerating them and improving the poorly produc- 
tive ones, reafforesting, promoting in cultivation the 
valuable native species, sensibly managing the 
resources of wood, and combating the wasting of 
wood; 


—Increasing the protective functions of the forest; 


—Intensifying the actions of harvesting and better utili- 
zation of forest fruits and other natural resources and 
byproducts of the forest, and developing the hunting 
and fishing in mountain waters; 


0) The implementation of the national program in the 
field of water management, by: 


—Setting up the 4ydrographic network for ensuring the 
meeting of the need for potable, industrial, and irriga- 
tion water, tie production of electric power, and 
others; 


—Raising the degree of recirculation of industrial water 
and reducing the losses to a minimum, purifying and 
recovering useful substances from used water, and 
using residual sludge; 


—Managing and maintaining the quality of water by 
combating all sources of pollution; 


p) The growth of economic efficiency in all sectors of 
agriculture, the food industry, silviculture, and water 
management through the more marked growth of labor 
productivity, the reduction of production costs, the firm 
application of the provisions of the programs for the 
improvement of the organization and the modernization 
of the production processes, of the economic and finan- 
cial norms, and of the table of expenses per product, and 
the utilization of all resources with maximum efficiency. 


Article 3. The proposals made in the session of the 
legislative chamber on the occasion of debating the draft 
plan will be forwarded to the Council of Ministers. 


Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils 
Chairman Ilie Matei 

Council of Ministers of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
Prime Minister Constantin Dascalescu 


Bucharest, 30 November 1988. No 2. 
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People’s Councils Chamber Approves 1989 Local 


Budgets 
27000032c Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAL 
in Romanian Part I No 61, 7 Dec 88 pp 6-7 


[Decision No 3 of 30 November 1988 of the Legislative 
Chamber of the People’s Councils on the Approval of the 
Drafts of the 1989 Local Budgets] 


[Text] The Legislative Chamber of the People’s Coun- 
cils, assembled in the session of 30 November 1988, 
debating the drafts of the 1989 local budgets, finds that 
in the setting of the incomes and expenses in the budgets 
there were taken into account the tasks that devoive 
upon the local bodies of state power and administration 
from the documents of the 13th Congress and the 
National Conference of the Romanian Communist Party 
and the instructions and orientations given by Comrade 
Nicolae Ceausescu, secretary general of the party and 
president of the republic, with regard to achieving a new, 
higher quality in all fields of activity, firmly applying the 
new economic and financial mechanism, and imple- 
menting the programs for improving the organization 
and modernizing the production processes and the other 
special programs regarding the growth of labor produc- 
tivity and the reduction of costs, raw materials, fuel, and 
energy. 


The drafts of the 1989 local budgets, an integral part of 
the state budget, were debated and approved in the joint 
session of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
party and of the other bodies of revolutionary working- 


class democracy. 


The financial indicators are set in close correlation with 
the proposals in the 1989 plan for economic and social 
development and in the drafts of the income and expense + 
budgets of the people’s councils and subordinate units, 
and the finalization of them was done through collabo- 
ration with the representatives of the executive commit- 
tees of the county people’s councils and that of the 
municipality of Bucharest. 


The incomes stipulated in the draft local budgets provide 
for the coverage of the expenses needed for properly 
fulfilling the objectives and tasks set by means of the 
plan, under the conditions of the complete self-financing 
of all territorial-administrative units. 


On the basis of the provisions of Article 6, Letter a, of 
Law No 5/1975 on the Congress, Legislative Chamber, 
and Conferences of the People’s Councils and Article 
199 of Law No 9/1972 of Finances, amended and 
supplemented by means of Law No 2/1979, the Legisla- 
tive Chamber of the Peopie’s Councils decides: 


Article 1. It approves the drafts of the 1989 local budgets 
in the amount of 25,446.8 million lei in incomes and 
14,078.7 million lei in expenses, with a surplus of 
11,368.1 million lei. 
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Article 2. The incomes in the 1989 local budgets coming 
from the socialist units amount to 19,719.4 million lei, 
and those from dues and taxes from the population 
amount to 5,727.4 million lei. 


Article 3. The expenses in the local budgets meant for 
financing economic actions and development represent 
6,516.2 million lei, and those meant for financing social 
and cultural actions represent 5,147.8 million lei. 


Article 4. The budgetary reserve funds, in the amount of 
275 million lei, provided in the expenses in the local 
budgets, are formed in the budget of each territorial- 
administrative unit and are utilized, with the approval of 
each executive committee and bureau of the people’s 
council, for its own budget, to finance the new actions or 
tasks arising during the year, under the conditions pro- 
vided by Article 217 of Law No 9/1972 on Finances. 


Article 5. From the surpluses in the 1989 local budgets, 
the executive committees and bureaus of the people's 
councils pay into the national budget contributions for 
forming the fund for general development of the entire 
society in the amount of 1 1,348.8 million lei and provide 
for supplementing by the amount of 19.3 million lei the 
circulating funds for self-financing formed in preceding 
years up to the limit of 5 percent of each territorial- 
administrative unit’s own incomes. 


Article 6. The executive committees of the people’s 
councils and that of the municipality of Bucharest will 
allocate the incomes and expenses in the local budgets 
according to municipalities, sectors of the municipality 
of Bucharest, cities, and communes, and for their own 
budgets, securing compliance with the indicators 
approved for each county and municipality, on the basis 
of the obligations and tasks set in the sole national plan 
for economic and social development for each territori- 
al-administrative unit. 


Article 7. The sums provided in the local budgets for 
incomes represent minimum targets to reach, and the 
provisions for expenses represent maximum limits that 
cannot be exceeded. 


Article 8. The executive committees and bureaus of the 
people’s councils, the collective leadership bodies of the 
local state units, the fiscal offices, and the banks will take 
the steps that are necessary to completely fulfill the 
planned financial indicators, to utilize the funds with 
maximum efficiency, to raise the local budgets’ own 
incomes, and to increase the degree of self-financing of 
the territorial-administrative units and their participa- 
tion in forming the fund for development of the entire 
society. 


To this end, they will act regarding: 


a) The improvement of the activity of all the economic 
units and state institutions, the use of all production 
Capacities at the projected parameters, and the matter of 
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utilizing efficiently and in compliance with the approved 
economic and financial norms the material, labor, and 
financial resources corresponding to the measures estab- 
lished during the action to improve the organization and 
modernize the production processes, so that each leu 
invested or spent may give maximum efficiency; 


b) The securing of the provision of raw materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, etc. within the framework of the approved 
stock norms, set in relation to the real needs for fulfilling 
the plan, and the prevention of the formation of tieups of 
funds in enterprises and institutions; 


c) The matter of manufacturing in the local economic 
units only products with sale assured on the domestic 
market or through exportation, the fulfillment of the 
physical output and of the commodity output sold and 
paid for, and the matter of constantly securing the 
equilibrium between receipts and payments; 


d) The firm application of the improved system for 
setting rates and production prices, which would help to 
accentuate the qualitative aspects of the activity in ali 
sectors, and the securing of stability in prices, including 
the prices of consumer goods and services; 


e) The achievement of the planned monetary accumula- 
tions by each economic unit, the matter of making in full 
and on schedule the payments owed both to the local 
budget and to the national budget, and the formation 
and utilization, by these units, in accordance with the 
law, of their own funds for the financing of investments 
and of circulating funds and the collective encourage- 
ment of worker personnel; 


f) The continual improvement of the activity of the 
agricultural production cooperatives, the economic and 
financial consolidation of the respective units, and the 
securing of the complete payment on schedule, by each 
cooperative, of the sums owed, according to law, to the 
local budgets; 


g) The intensification of the actions of setting, under the 
conditions of the law, dues and taxes, ithe complete 
collection of them, the identification of the cases of tax 
evasion, and the consistent promotion of the principles 
of socialist ethics and equity in the field of dues and 
taxes from the population; 


h) The matter of using with greater efficiency the sums 
allocated from the budget and from other funds for 
economic, social and cultural, and state-administrative 
actions, the setting of the expenses for maintenance, 
operation, and repairs on buildings and installations at 
the bare minimum, the efficient use of the material base, 
under the conditions of a strict policy of economy, in 
compliance with the norms for expenses and the laws of 
the country, the achievement of the planned actions in 
state institutions, the growth of their own incomes and 
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the growth of the degree of self-financing stipulated by 
means of the plan, and the strengthening of the seif- 
administration and self-financing of these units; 


i) The fulfillment of the objectives and work of public 
interest stipulated in the plans for economic and social 
development on a territorial basis from the monetary 
and labor contribution of the population in the action of 
administering and beautifying the localities; 


j) The exercise of strict and constant financial control, 
especially preventive financial control, in all fields of 
economic and social activity, with a view to the strict 
observance of plan and financial discipline and the 
utilization of material, labor, and monetary resources 
with greater efficiency. 


Article 9. The executive committees and bureaus of the 
people’s councils, the economic units and the local state 
institutions, and the financial bodies, in collaboration 
with the organs of the Investment bank, will take steps 
regarding the thorough substantiation of the technical 
and economic documentation for investment facilities, 
the reduction of their cost and of the percentage of 
construction and installation work in the total volume of 
investments, the sensible setting of the resources for the 
financing of investments, the utilization of them with 
efficiency and in accordance with the priorities provided 
by law, the observance of the dates for beginning and 
doing the work, the putting of all capacities into opera- 
tion at the projected parameters, the reduction of the 
tieups of funds in unfinished investments and in equip- 
ment with overlong durations of stoppage, the rational 
use of materials, and the elimination of the wasting of 
materials on the worksites. 


Article 10. The execution of the local budgets is done 
under the guidance and control of the executive commit- 
tees and bureaus of the people’s councils, which are 
responsible for the observance of the laws and financial 
discipline and for the achievement of the incomes and 
expenses and of the planned surpluses by all territorial- 
administrative units. 


For providing financial equilibrium, in the case when, in 
execution, their own incomes do not cover the planned 
expenses, they will be limited to the level of the incomes. 


The executive commitiees and bureaus of the people’s 
councils are also responsible for setting and collecting 
the sums that are due the national budget, which are 
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collected through the local financial bodies, and for 
setting and collecting the premiums for insurance 
through the effect of the law from the population. 


Article 11. The executive committees of the county 
people’s councils and that of the municipality of Buchar- 
est will take steps so that, monthly and quarterly, at the 
level of each commune, city, municipality, and sector of 
the municipality of Bucharest and at the level of the 
country and of the municipality of Bucharest, analyses 
are made in connection with the manner of achievement 
of the incomes and expenses in the local budgets and in 
the other financial plans and so that there are established 
the measures that are required for ensuring the complete 
fulfillment of all financial indicators. 


Article 12. The Committee for Problems of the People’s 
Councils, the Ministry of Finance and the banks will 
intensify and diversify the actions of assistance, guid- 
ance, and supervision in the executive committees and 
bureaus of the people’s councils, in the local financial 
bodies, and in the local state institutions and enterprises, 
with a view to the fulfillment of the plan and financial 
indicators in accordance with the provisions, the utiliza- 
tion of funds with greater efficiency, the strengthening of 
preventive financial control and of order and discipline 
in spending public funds, and the securing of the com- 
plete self-financing of all territorial-administrative units. 


Article 13. The general account for concluding the bud- 
getary year of the 1987 local budgets, with incomes in the 
amount of 26,087.1 million lei, expenses in the amount 
of 16,565.6 million lei, and a surplus in the amount of 
9,521.5 million lei, is approved. 


Article 14. The proposals made in the session of the 
Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils on the 
occasion of debating the drafts of the 1989 local budgets 
will be forwarded to the Council of Ministers. 


Legislative Chamber of the People’s Councils 
Chairman Ilie Matei 

Council of Ministers of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
Prime Minister Constantin Dascalescu 


Bucharest, 30 November 1988. No 3. 
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